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CN CALLING 

i pray not that 
Men tremble at 
My power of place 
And lordly sway ; 

I only prayforsimple grace 
To.look my neighbour in 
the face 

Full honestly from day 
to day. 
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THE KING’S COUNTRY HOME 


Joseph Hoffmann Gets 
His Opportunity 


A Fairy Tale of the 
Refugee Camp 


There is Always a Way in This World 


You Shall Love Beauty Wherever You Go 



Tn these precarious days it pays to 
* keep your eyes open to all* 
chances, even to off-chances. 

Joseph Hoffmann was an honest but 
not too prosperous plumber and tin¬ 
smith in a small provincial town in 
Hungary, with a wife and two small 
children. Some months ago, his 
business going from bad to worse, 
lie conceived the • daring notion of 
emigrating to America, onty to find 
that this was more easily attempted 
than done. 

A Brilliant Idea 

There was, he was told at the 
American Consulate in Budapest, no 
possibility of obtaining a landing 
permit unless lie had well-to-do 
relatives in the States willing to 
sponsor him. 

Now Joseph did remember that 
a distant cousin, also named Hoff¬ 
mann, had emigrated to America 
years ago, but be had long lost all 
trace of him, nor did he know whether 
he was well-off or not. A kindly- 
official at the Consulate handed him a 
New York Telephone Book and bade 
him look to see if he could find his 
Cousin’s name in it. 

Joseph Hoffmann had small hope of 
this, having by now forgotten his 
cousin’s Christian name. But as he 
fingered the book he suddenly had a 
brilliant idea. He carefully tran¬ 
scribed into his notebook the names 
and addresses of all the Hoffmanns 
he found; the list filled several of its 
pages for there were as many as 130 
of them. 

At home he wrote a letter beginning 
" Dear Cousin,” and describing in 
detail not only who he was and from 
whom descended, but also his present 
circumstances and the hard times 
holiest workers like himself were 
experiencing. He concluded by solicit¬ 
ing the recipient’s cousinly assistance 
to get him out of Europe, posted 130 
copies of the letter, then sat back and 
awaited results. 


York, for I rang up one to make sure and 
was informed that he had had an identical 
one. I think that you have shown un¬ 
common ingenuity and enterprise—qualities 
which we know-how to appreciate in the 
States. 

As it happens 1 am a plumber myself, 
and if you are all I think you I shall be 
pleased to take you into my business, and 
even, since I am an old man with 110 
connections except my wife, to leave it to 
you when ‘ I die. I am sending you an 
affidavit which will obtain your admittance 
into this country, as well as passages for 
yourself and your family. Come as soon as 
you can. 

It is now four months since Joseph 
Hoffmann sailed, with his wife and 
children, to join this friendly name¬ 
sake and try his luck in the new world, 
and from the enthusiastic letters 
received by his friends at home it 
would seem that he has found a real 
friend and that his most sanguine 
hopes have been fulfilled. 


ll the bad fairies came to his 
christening. 

“ You shall be ugly,” said the first. 
“ I will twist the muscles of your eyes 
so that you shall not be able to 
look straight before you. Thoughtless 
people will stare at you, heartless 
people will laugh at you.” 

“ Your father shall be driven out of 
his profession,” said the next. 

“ Your kinsmen shall disappear 
into concentration camps,” said the 
third, “ They shall die there, and none 
know the manner of their death.” 

“ You shall be exiled from your 
Fatherland with only a shilling in your 
pocket,” said a fourth. 

" Other countries will slam the door 
in your face,” said the fifth ; “ they 
have their own workless to consider.” 

Then the Good Fairy, who had been 
hiding behind the curtain all the time, 
came forward and said, “ You shall 
love what is beautiful.” 


Today, in spite of everything, he is 
happy. For, as he sat in a hut in an 
alien land, he took out his flute, and 
played bits of Mozart and Humper¬ 
dinck for the amusement of the other 
refugees. 

In came the Camp Warden. It 
seemed that they both understood one 
language at least, the language of 
music. Then the Warden telephoned 
to the Director of the local Music 
Society, who was overjoyed to find 
that there was a first-rate flute in the 
neighbourhood. 

So the lad who was driven from 
his homeland has found a circle of 
friends who love the thing he loves. 

He has got work too ; not the kind 
of work he would have chosen, per¬ 
haps, but he is perfectly cheerful about 
it. There are always the orchestra 
rehearsals to look forward to. 

Great is the reward of those who 
set the heart on what is beautiful. 


A Friendly Letter 

He had 47 answers iu all, 4G of 
which told him more or less politely 
that their writers were no relations of 
his and wished to have nothing to do 
with him. The forty-seventh letter 
ran thus : 


Dear Sir, my family does not derive from 
Hungary, so it is pretty certain that there 
is no relationship between us. 

Moreover, I have not the slightest doubt 
that you sent letters of the kind I received 
from you to all the Hoffmanns of New 


THE TRAGEDY OF SPAIN 


Women and children of Catalonia, fleeing from Franco's armies, 
take a hurried meal by the wayside close to the French frontier 
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HERR HITLER 
LOOKS ROUND 

Peace and Quiet 

It has been universally felt that Herr 
Hitler is now looking out on the world 
with much more approach to reason 
than for some years past, and it is not 
to be denied that there was much wisdom 
in his speech last week. 

It was a relief to be told that he 
believed in the possibility of a long period 
of peace, and also that he believes the 
question of colonies is in no sense a 
problem which can cause a war. 

If we forget much that he said for 
special consumption inside Germany 
the speech may be regarded as extremely 
moderate, and not in any way adding to 
the tension in Europe. We give some 
passages from it below. 

T he history of the last 30 years teaches 
. us the great lesson that the out¬ 
ward weight of nations is equal to the 
inward force of the people. The final and 
decisive role in the estimation of the 
true force of a nation will always 
correspond to the state of the internal 
arrangements. 

Looking into the future I cannot but 
express the profound confidence which 
fills me. The unity of the German people 
gives me the assurance that, no matter 
what the tasks that will confront our 
nation, they will be solved sooner or 
later by the National-Socialist State; 
that, no matter what the difficulties 
may be, the energy and the courage of 
the leadership will master them. 

Over-population of our living space is 
the cause of all our economic difficulties. 
And here I can pose one fact and one 
question to those gentlemen critics in the 
Western and non-European democracies : 
the fact that the German nation lives 
with 135 people per square kilometre 
without any external help and without 
all the reserves of earlier days. 
Plundered by the entire races of the 
world Tor a decade and a half, burdened 
with enormous debts, without colonies, 
it is nevertheless nourished and clothed, 
and, moreover, has no unemployed. 
Which one of our so-called great 
democracies would be in a position to 
accomplish the same ? 

The German System 

Either the riches of the world are 
distributed by force or the distribution 
takes place according to the idea of 
fairness and also of reason. • . 

The German system of exchanging 
for every piece of honest work an equally 
honest piece of work is a more decent 
process than payment in foreign currency 
which a year later will be devalued by 
so and so much per cent. ; 

The German nation has no feeling of 
hatred towards Britain, America, or 
France ; all it wants is peace and quiet. 
The nations will in a short time 1 realise 
that National-Socialist Germany wants 
no enmity with other nations, that all 
the assertions as to our intended attacks 
on other nations are lies. 

There is no German, and above all no 
National-Socialist, who even in his most 
secret thoughts has the intention of 
causing the British Empire any diffi¬ 
culties. From England, too, the voices 
of men who think reasonably and calmly 
express a similar attitude with regard to 
Germany. It woijld be a blessing for the 
whole world if mutual confidence and 
cooperation could be established between 
the two peoples. 

60,000 Cheques For 
Farmers 

More than 60,000 cheques were sent 
out last week to farmers in this country, 
representing a total payment of over 
£2,000,000. The cheques are sent out by 
the Wheat Commission and cover the 
subsidy paid by the Government, on the 
growing of wheat. 


One Prime Minister 
to Another 

Lord Baldwin has told his Worcester friends 
of the talk he had with his successor when he 
. went, out of office and handed over his 
responsibility to Atr Chamberlain. 

He himself had done his best for Peace at 
home; it was for Mr Chamberlain to give us 
Peace abroad. 

I was glad to go, said Lord Baldwin, 
for I was tired out. But I could not bear 
the thought that so much yet had to be 
accomplished and that I was leaving 
when the darkest clouds were gathering. 
I had several conversations with Mr 
Chamberlain before he took over, both 
on the past and on the future. I said to 
him : “ History alone can tell whether a 
Prime Minister has done good work or 
not, but I do know that my chief task 
during most of my time in office was 
directed to peace at home—to the 
elimination, so far as was possible, of class 
hatred, to the welding together of all 
our people whatever our political views, 
both because it was right and because it 
made for their own happiness, and also 
because if some time of trial should come 
it would be of the first importance that 
the nation should be a united nation.” 

I said, "You and I know:well enough 
the anxieties we have had lately. We 
have discussed the possibility of making 
-direct contact with those powerful men 
. in the countries that they are ruling, and 
we agreed the time was not yet; but that 
time is approaching. The great work 
that lies before you is as hard a one as 
mine, perhaps harder. It is the pacifica¬ 
tion not of England but of Europe. 
These contacts must be made. I wish 
I might have done it myself, but my bolt 
is shot. It will be your task, and the 
blessing of all mankind will be yours if 
you can steer this country and Europe 
through the next two or three years into 
the paths of peace.” . And we shook 
hands on that. 

The Prime Minister 

By the Home Secretary 

Go to any country of the Continent 
and you will find men and women every¬ 
where speaking of Great Britain as the 
chief safeguard of peace in Europe. 

Ask them what they think of the 
British Prime Minister. Will they tell 
you that he is an old and feeble man, 
making futile journej'S on the road to 
Canossa ? They will tell you nothing of 
the kind. They will speak of him every¬ 
where with respect and with something 
more than respect—with admiration and 
affection as the great peace-maker of 
Europe. They will say that never in our 
lifetime has a British Prime Minister 
made so deep' an impression from one 
end of the Continent to the other. 

I am told that when the other day he 
was driving through the streets of Rome 
the people, gathered together in their' 
thousands, were saying, “ Chamber- 
lain is Europe’s lifebuoy.” From one 
end of Italy to the other men and women 
came to the railway stations through 
which he passed to have a momentary 
glimpse of the man who is fighting so 
nobly for the cause" of peace. 

Real Appeasement 

As it is a clear proof of Britain’s desire to 
reach a real settlement of the international 
problem we place on record this passage from 
Mr Chamberlain’s reply to Herr Hitler’s speech. 

What we want to see are not only 
words which indicate a desire for peace, 
but, before we can enter upon that final 
settlement, we shall want to see some 
concrete evidence in a willingness, let us 
say, to enter into arrangements for, if 
not disarmament, at any rate limitation 
of armaments. If that time comes, if we 
can find a spirit corresponding to our 
own elsewhere, then I know that this 
country will not be unsympathetic and 
we shall be ready to make our contribu¬ 
tion to the general appeasement of 
Europe. 


From a Hospital 
Window 

The Cry of the Children 

Next door to Chelsea Old Church, 
close to Sir Thomas More’s old garden, 
is a tallish red building which has just 
come into the news.- 

It is the Children’s Hospital of Cheyne 
Walk, and, like most hospitals when they 
make their voices heard, it wants money 
for rebuilding. Its nursing staff have 
given it a good start on its way by 
handing to the Chairman a cheque for 
£100. They have put it together by 
making sweets and cakes, marmalade 
and lemonade, in their leisure hours 
(which are not many), and by doing 
other odd jobs and selling other odd 
things from their little shop. 

It is what you might expect from the 
Cheyne Children’s Hospital, which only 
at a second glance anyone would take 
for a hospital. It stands so cheerfully 
up above the shining Thames, and up its 
red-brick front a grape vine climbs a 
little way, bearing sometimes bunches 
of dusty grapes in a favourable summer. 

At the open windows you can often see 
a cot drawn up, and a small patient in a 
scarlet bed-jacket craning his thin neck 
to see the Dutch boats from Groningen 
coming up on the tide; or the big colliers 
like the Wandle carrying coal to the 
power stations and the. gas works. 
They hoot in the night, and you may be 
sure the small people lying awake in the' 
cots listen for them. 

A Pretty Scene 

Always as you pass the hospital some 
one of them is- by a window to remind 
you that this is a place with healing in its 
wings. Not so long ago a pretty scene 
presented itself to us as we passed by. 

There was a bustle at the front door, 
and a waiting ambulance by the. steps. 
The door opened and two porters bore 
carefully and slowly a red bundle to the 
ambulance. At the same • time two 
things happened. At the windows, first 
and second, floor, appeared red-coated 
forms and childish faces. No nurses, 
naturally. 

“ Goodbye, Ernie 1 ” they shrilled ; 
“ Goodbye, Ern 1 —and Ernie from his 

red bundle stretched out a thin little 
wrist and waved farewell. He was going 
home. 

And so fare thee well, brave children 
and gallant little hospital, with its 
devoted nurses. Good luck to you all, 
and good healing. 

The New Comet 

C N readers who own a small telescope 
or powerful fieldglasses will be searching 
the sky for a new comet which has just 
put in an appearance in the heavens. 

It can now be seen low in the north¬ 
west sky in the early part of the evening. 
As we write the comet is about six times 
the moon’s width to the left of Zeta 
in Cygnus, the constellation sometimes 
called the Northern Cross. The C N 
astronomer is studying it closely, and 
should it prove to" have more than a 
passing interest he will describe its 
future course and tell our readers what 
science is able to find out about it. 

Spain's Tragic Hours 

Whatever view's the peoples of Europe 
may hold about the rights and wrongs 
of the terrible‘conflict in Spain, few can 
withhold their sympatlw from the plight 
of the women and children who have 
been struggling through bitter weather 
to reach sanctuary in France. The suffer¬ 
ings of these hapless victims of a senseless 
war are too terrible to describe in these 
pages, but we must pay tribute to the 
French people, v r ho, as ever, are doing 
their, utmost to save every human life 
they can. 


Little News Reel 

Italy now has 2430 miles- of railway 
operated electrically, by far the greatest 
mileage Of any European country. 

A Sydney dentist has left money-for 
the erection of a carillon at North Head, 
one of the entrances to Sydney Harbour, 
to be played to welcome incoming over¬ 
sea ships. 

An arch set up by the Emperor 
Claudius in honour of the Emperor Tiber¬ 
ius has just been discovered in Rome. 

The old home of William Morris, 
Kelmscott Manor, has been left by his 
daughter to Oxford Universitv', to be 
used as a house of rest for artists, 
scholars, and scientists. 

The oldest British public school out¬ 
side Britain, St Andrew's Scottish School 
in Buenos Aires, has celebrated its 
centenary. 

The world’s shipyards launched nearly 
three million tons of new merchant 
shipping last year, of which more than a 
million tons came from British yards. 

At the end of 1938 there were 460,234 
Scouts in Great Britain and Ireland, an 
increase of 16,779 on the figures for 1937. 

The Government of the United 
Provinces of India organised not long 
ago a Literacy Day, when twenty 
million people took part in classes to 
learn how to read, held by the roadside. 

Lord Colwyn has been made a Free¬ 
man of Colwyn Bay, and to mark the 
occasion every schoolchild in the borough 
received sixpence from the new Freeman'. 

Councillor Shaw of Bolton is travelling 
6700 miles to do a piece of work that 
vvill take less than 15 hours ; he is to be 
judge at a Dog Show in Bombay. 

THINGS SEEN 

Main street traffic held up by a swarm 
of bees at Temuka in New Zealand. 

Water from a flooded street in Suffolk 
cascading into the river. 

Fishes swimming in flooded fields at 
Maidenhead. 

THINGS SAID 

A policy is being hatched abroad which 
may shake Australia to her foundations. 

Mr Hughes, Commonwealth Minister 

If the time comes our people will brace 
themselves to stand the shock, and they 
vvill last. Lord Baldwin 

The blind are building a great new 
headquarters in Camberwell ; how they 
would love to see it. A passer-by 

We live in an age educated in most 
ways except in the things of the heart. 

Prebendary Carlile 

Our economic system has stood the 
strains and stresses of the crises of 
recent years better than any other 
system in the world. The Home Secretary 

The Piets are the most neglected 
people in our history. Mr Edmund Vale 

A sheep vvill hear you a mile away. 

A Lakeland Shepherd • 

As for my children, I expect they vvill 
have the time of their lives. 

Duke, of Kent to Australia 

THE BROADCASTER 

phVE hundred pounds from the profits 
of Colonel Lawrence's books has been 
given to the Tower Hill improvement. 
gEXLEYHEATH Scouts have raised £20 
for the hospital by collecting silver 
paper. 

Staffordshire Scouts have invited 
200 foreign Scouts to their camp. 
t^fiTH £1000 given by somebody un¬ 
known a hostel for 30 refugees is to 
be started. 
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Friendly Frontier • Transforming the Desert • Girl Organist 


New View of the Abbey—Workmen engaged in demolishing Westminster 
House, part of the scheme for improving Parliament Square, towards 
which the Pilgrim Trust has recently made a donation of £ 50,000 


Transforming the Desert—This new dam near Qraaff-Remet in South 
Africa has made water available for irrigation, so that fruit and flowers 
are now being produced in a former barren area of the Karoo Desert 



The Friendly Frontier—Windsor in Ontario and Detroit in Michigan are on opposite sides of the Detroit River, which forms the boundary between Canada and the 
United States. A tunnel connects the two cities, and buses make the journey from one country to the other in six minutes. Here we see the underwater frontier 



School For Babies—A new nursery school has been opened in Bermondsey by the L C C. 
These little fellows are scrubbing benches at the school, learning to be self-reliant 


Young Organist—Winifred Bradley, who is fifteen, is organist at Rock Parish church in 
Northumberland. She is one of the youngest organists in sole charge at a parish '-r.urch 
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Follow the Path 
To Peace 

Forward With Calm 
Courage 

By the Prime Minister 

The Prime Minister confided to the nation 
the other day that he had never in his life 
witnessed such a remarkable spontaneous 
welcome as he received in Italy. 

It was in his appeal for Peace on the eve of 
Herr Hitler’s speech, and we take this from his 
speech.. 

We cannot forget that though it takes 
at least two to make a peace, one can 
make a war. 

And until we have come to clear 
understandings in which all political 
tension is swept away we must put 
ourselves in a position to - defend our¬ 
selves against attack, whether upon our 
land, our people, or the principles of 
freedom with which our existence as a 
democracy is bound up, and which to us 
seem to enshrine the highest attributes 
of human life and spirit. 

The Tragedy of William Pitt 

I cannot help once more registering 
my regret that it should be necessary 
to devote so much time and so vast a 
proportion of the revenue of the country 
to warlike preparations instead of to 
those more domestic questions which 
brought me into politics, the health and 
housing of the people, the improvement 
of their material conditions, the pro¬ 
vision of recreation for their leisure, 
and the prosperity of industry and 
agriculture. 

Thinking over-these things I recall 
the fate of one of the greatest of my 
predecessors, the younger Pitt. His 
interests lay at home in the repair of 
the financial system and in domestic 
reforms. But events abroad cut short 
his ambitions, and reluctantly, and after 
long resisting his fate, he found himself 
involved ip what was up to then the 
greatest war in. our history. Worn out 
by the struggle, he died before success 
had crowned our efforts, to which his 
own steadfast courage had contributed 
so much. 

I trust that my lot may be happier 
than his, and that we may yet secure our 
aim of international peace. 

We have so often defined our attitude 
that there can be no misunderstanding 
about it, and I feel that it is time now 
that others should make, their contri¬ 
bution to a result which would overflow 
with benefits to all. 

The Only Real Danger 

Today the air is full of rumours and 
suspicions which ought not to be allowed 
to persist. For peace could only be 
endangered by such a challenge as was 
envisaged by the President of the United 
States in his New Year message, namely, 
a demand to dominate the world by 
force. That would be a demand which, as 
the President indicated and I myself 
have already declared, the democracies 
must inevitably resist. 

But I cannot believe that any such 
challenge is intended, for the conse¬ 
quences of war for the peoples on either 
side would be so grave that no Govern¬ 
ment which has their interests at heart 
would lightly embark upon them. 

Moreover, I remain convinced that 
there are no differences, however serious, 
that cannot be solved without recourse 
to war, by consultation and negotiation, 
as was laid down in the declaration 
signed by Herr Hitler and myself at 
Munich. 

Let us then continue to pursue the 
path of peace and conciliation, but until 
we can agree on a general limitation of 
arms let us continue to make this 
country strong. Then, conscious of our 
strength, avoiding needless alarms 
equally with careless indifference, let us 
go forward to meet the future with the 
calm courage which enabled our 
ancestors to win through their troubles a 
century and a quarter ago. 


Drake': 

It is about a year since the C N 
* published the extraordinary story 
of the discovery of the brass plate set 
up by Francis Drake in California, 
claiming the country for Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The examination of the plate has 
now proved it to be genuine, and it is 
interesting to see how its authenticity 
has been established. 

When the tablet xvas discovered in 
1936 many people thought it might 
prove to be an elaborate hoax, but it 
has been tested now by chemists, 
metallurgists, brass experts, X-ray 
men, and museum authorities, and has 
. been proved genuine, and the finder 
has been.given a reward of £700 for 
his valuable contribution to Cali¬ 
fornia’s historical records. 

On the brass, after the name of 
Drake, is a round indentation. in 
which there once was set a sixpenny 
bit, showing the picture and arms of 
the great Queen in whose name the 
land was claimed. This sixpenny bit 
must now lie buried somewhere in the 
earth around Drake’s Bay, but the 
space in which it lodged held petrified 
plant tissue of that region, proving 
that it had lain there at least three 
hundred years. 

Other questions the scientists asked 
concerned the patina and surface 

The Pessimist is 

T here has rarely been a time when 
the future was bright with promise. 
It is easy, looking back, to see how 
prosperous periods have followed periods 
of depression, but we may be sure it was 
difficult for those 'who were living then 
to see anything in front of them except 
impending danger and the possibility 
of disaster. 

It is much the same today. At the 
back of our minds there is always doubt 
and fear, doubt as to whether these 
satisfactory conditions can last much 
longer, fear that some upheaval will 
shatter life to its foundation. Perhaps 
there is a little comfort in the thought 
that - in every age men have looked 
gloomily to the future, arguing that 
what they are witnessing at that hour 
bodes ill for the morrow. 

In the earliest days of last century 
William Pitt declared that there was 
scarcely anything around them but ruin 
and despair. William Wilberforce was 
so distressed and anxious that he said, 

" I dare not marry ; the future is so 
dark and uncertain.” In 1819 Lord 
Grey, a shrewd observer, was of the 
opinion that everything w-as tending 
towards convulsion; a view shared by 
Queen Adelaide, who just over 100 
years ago spoke of the revolution which 
was coming. It is 90 years since Ben¬ 
jamin Disraeli said boldly that “ In 

The Umbrella 

|V JIr Chamberlain’s umbrella has be- 
^ * A come as famous as Mr Gladstone’s 
wonderful collars. - 

In Germany, France, and Italy alike 
the Chamberlain umbrella has become, 
as an Italian put it in Rome, a symbol 
of peace. 

A correspondent recalls how Benjamin 
Disraeli, the first and only Jew to become 
a British Prime Minister, carried abroad 
not an umbrella but a cane. Of this he 
wrote from Gibraltar to his father : 

I have also the fame of being ihe_ first 
who ever passed the Straits with two canes. 


s Brass 

injuries on the brass and the com¬ 
position of the brass itself. The patina; 
they decided, was one that could 
have been produced by no artificial 
means ; it is the slow work of years. 
The scars and indentations are thought 
to have been produced by a stone 
implement, probably wielded by the 
Red Indians who, fearful of this 
strange magic of the white man, 
knocked it from the “ great and firm 
post ” to which the plate was fixed. 

The brass itself shows a lack of 
chemical unity, a variation in grain, 
and an excessive amount of impuri¬ 
ties, all characteristics of old brass. 
The pattern of the impurities indicates 
that the plate was hammered out, not 
rolled as it would be today, and, 
finally, the magnesium in it is far in 
excess of the amount that is used in 
modern brass. 

But for the man with the micro¬ 
scope and the seeing eye these 
additional proofs were scarcely neces¬ 
sary. The fragments of petrified plant 
life clinging to the indentation made 
for the sixpenny bit were enough to 
show that this was indeed the brass 
plate Francis Drake carried to the 
shores of - the Pacific Ocean in the 
Golden Hind, and there set up to 
claim one of the richest and loveliest 
countries in the world for England. 

Always With Us 

industry, commerce, and agriculture 
there is no hope.” 

Still more morose was Wellington in 
1851, when he said, " I thank God I 
shall be spared from seeing the con¬ 
summation of the ruin that is gathering 
about us.” In 1863 Lord Shaftesbury 
expressed the opinion that nothing 
could save the British Empire from 
shipwreck. 

Yet the British Empire goes on. This 
country has weathered the worst storm 
in its history, and the ship is still sailing, 
even if there are many leaks. The 
truth seems to be that as a people we 
thrive on bad times; and nothing is 
more likely (judging by the indications 
of the last 130 years) than that, as Robert 
Browning said, the best is yet to be. 

Let us take heart. If we must prepare 
for the worst, let us believe in the best. 

Famine in Cents 

For some time now there has been a 
great shortage of one-cent pieces in 
Newfoundland, and so there w r as great 
rejoicing the other day when a ship 
arrived at St John's with half a million 
of these coins. 

On these pennies, as they are called, 
is a design Queen Victoria chose, show¬ 
ing a plant common throughout the 
Dcminion, a pitcher plant. 

and the Cane 

a morning cane and an evening cane. 

I change the cane as the gun fires, and hope 
to carry them both on to Cairo. It is ■ 
wonderful the effect these magical wands 
produce. I owe to them even more attention 
than to being the supposed author of — 
what is it ?—I forget ! 

What is really charming about such 
small things of life as these is the reminder 
that men everywhere are naturally 
friendly, whatever the colour of their 
skins or the shape of their noses. 
Humanity is one and indivisible. It is 
easier to love than to hate. 


Put the Waters in 
Their Place 

So Much To Do, So 
Little Done 

Once again the tale is told of wide¬ 
spread floods in our ‘‘ right little, 
tight little island.” 

They have overflowed railway lines 
and stopped trains, cut off houses and 
villages, swept away bridges, made 
main roads impassable, and taken 
everybody by surprise, except those who 
recollect how often it all happens. 

Weather memories are short, but most 
people can remember the disastrous rush 
of flood waters from the Cambridgeshire 
Ouse over the Fen country, when river 
banks broke down and pumping arrange¬ 
ments failed. So much damage was 
done that an eminent expert in dykes and 
floods was summoned from Holland to 
advise what works should be undertaken 
to improve the defences against flooding 
which another Dutchman, Vermuydcn, 
had made for us when Oliver Cromwell 
was Protector. 

Good Plans Pigeon-Holed 

But the plans this 20th century 
Dutchman suggested were thought too 
costly, and have been pigeon-holed in 
the fond hope that no crisis like that 
which.summoned him can again arise. 

These are not the only floods that have 
occurred in the last few years, though 
one of these years was so exceptionally 
dry that many villages in the eastern 
counties were cut off, not by water, but 
from water because of the drought. 

There was widespread flooding in the 
dry year of 1935 when winter came. 
Large areas were submerged in the 
middle of November, and there were 
destructive floods in December. 

In 1936 there was extensive flooding 
in December in the fortnight before 
Christmas. In 1937, the year when there 
was drought from June to September, 
when reservoirs dried up and even 
London was rationed for water, the 
floods were insignificant and local. In 
1938 there was widespread flooding again 
in the coastal areas of eastern England ; 
and in 1939 the floods are here again. 

Another Cromwell Needed 

When our Dictator Oliver Cromwell 
■governed England with a firm and 
benevolent rule he was able to order 
the construction of defences in the 
country’s interest. Today there-is no 
single authority to undertake something 
that everybody believes necessary but 
everybody leaves to somebody else. 

Not for the first time has the C N 
urged the establishment of one authority 
to govern the administration of all our 
waterways. What is wanted is some con- 
nected plan, independent of the rivalries 
and opposition of local councils, to 
determine what should be done with 
rivers to prevent their overflow, and 
what can be done with all the wasted 
water supplies to ensure against droughts. 

A Discreditable Record 

What is most discreditable to a 
businesslike people is not the occurrence 
of one flood, but the continual repetition 
of these expensive disasters. In 300 
years they must have happened at least 
100 times. When the kingdom was poor 
and towns widely scattered there was 
some excuse for doing nothing, but since 
the middle of last century the country 
has been rich. There were 50 years in 
the 19th century when industry was 
piling up its millions ; and it is strange 
that, while railways and canals were 
being made, so little capital was spared 
for insuring against the costly damage 
by flood water. 

Now that town and country are more 
closely bound together than ever before 
it is time that the omission should be 
made good. If we are a great nation 
we should act greatly and not allow 
our villages to be flooded or people to 
be actually drowned in their beds. 
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A CLEVER IDEA - 

Why did not someone think of it 
before'? 

We hear that Sheffield, is now making 
a simple little gadget to save time and 
prevent accidents in the home. It is 
a leather bracelet worn on the wrist 
when sewing. Inside the leather is a 
magnetised steel plate to which pins and 
needles adhere. Whenever a pin is lost 
or whenever a needle is misplaced, the 
busy housewife who has been sewing has 
nothing to do but to move her hand 
about her lap, or on the table, or perhaps 
across the carpet near her chair, and the 
pin or the needle is found. 

FARMING IN THE DARK 

A farmer in Akron, New York State, 
does not go out into the fields to plant 
his crops, but puts on a miner’s cap, 
takes a lamp in his hand, and goes down 
an abandoned mine, where he sows the 
seeds ! For the last 20 years he has been 
growing mushrooms in pitch darkness, 
and in that time has produced unthink¬ 
able quantities of them. 

THE GOLD IN THE WALLS 

The new Ford workshops now rising 
in one of Johannesburg’s busiest districts 
will be a real gold mine, for they arc 
being built on the site of the old 
Salisbury and Jubilee mine, which 
closed down a quarter of a century ago. 

This startling fact was only discovered 
the other day when workmen were 
working on the foundations, and were 
amazed to find a reef of gold. On 
investigation it was discovered that this 
was the site of the once famous mine. 
The position of the mine today makes it 
impossible to work it, but it is interesting 
to hear that the front of the buildings 
will be decorated with huge chunks of 
tlie ore, so that every passer-by will be 
able to look up and see the sun shining 
on pure gold. 

ATREAT FOR A LITTLE BLACK CHILD 

A C N reader now travelling in Africa 
was very taken aback when she dis¬ 
covered that the little native children 
in Central Africa have never tasted 
barley sugar or bull’s-eyes. 

Their tastes are far more simple. 
Nothing pleases a little black boy or girl 
more than to be given a lump of rock 
salt to chew, so rare a luxury is salt in 
this part of the world ! The taste of it is 
as delicious to natives as are sweets to us. 

NEW HOPE FOR MARYPORT 

When Arthur Mec wrote about Maiy- 
port in his book of the Lake Counties 
it was a town in the grip of depression. 

Happily, its future is brighter now, 
a change for the better having been 
accomplished in recent months. Mary¬ 
port is becoming a port once again. 

Hit by bit the entrance to the har¬ 
bour silted up till it was impossible for 
\ cssels of much size to enter. It seemed 
as if Maryport were doomed to disaster, 
anrl there were many who thought the 
last ship had docked. But now the 
mouth has been dredged and there is 
every chance of a return to prosperity. 
There was a time when a million tons of 
goods were handled here every year, and, 
though all this has vanished, the deter¬ 
mined folk of Maryport hope to build 
up their annual trade to at ' least 
150,000 tons. 

NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE WORLD 

Newfoundland is now linked with the 
whole world by the wireless telephone. 

It is more than time, for the Dominion 
has had links with many momentous 
happenings. It is 37 years since Marconi 
sat in Cabot Tower, St John’s, and 
received his first wireless signal across 
the ocean from Europe. Near St John’s, 
too, the Marconi men maintained tele¬ 
phone communication with the steam¬ 
ship Victorian all the way across the 
Atlantic iS years ago. It was from this 
island, the tenth biggest in the world, 
that Alcock and Brown started on their 
historic flight in 1919. 


The Last SVlan in the Bus 


A little crowd of interested onlookers 
gathered about a bus at Leeds 
one evening. 

With one exception all the passengers 
had got out, and the bus should have 
moved on, but instead of doing so it 
remained in tlie bus station, bolding up 
the traffic, while its one passenger sat 
quite still, as if lie had no intention of 
ever getting out. People could see him 
plainly, for lie was near the window ; 
and they were puzzled when an inspector 
asked those who were waiting to board 
the bus not to do so till he gave the word. 


Then he went inside and knelt down. 
Hollow thuds were heard, and presently 
the inspector came out, went in search of 
another official, and returned. The two 
entered the bus, the passenger mean¬ 
while looking out of the window as if 
he were wondering why everyone looked 
lip to him. More thuds were heard, and 
then the officials came out, and the last 
passenger with them. The people who 
had been waiting were allowed to board 
the bus. All that bad happened was that 
the last passenger had somehow got his 
wooden leg wedged under the scat. 


WOMEN ON THE ENGINE 

Many railway engines, in Russia are 
now being driven by women. 

The tourist has usually- quite a shock 
when he sees a feminine head peering 
out of the cabin, but he need have no 
misgivings, for these women arc expert 
drivers, having been trained at a special 
school on the South-Eastern Railway. 

There are now over 50 women in train¬ 
ing at this school, the idea being that in 
time of war they could take over all the 
railways, leaving the men free to fight. 
So well do they operate the engines that 
the smartest and quickest engine on the 
South-Western Railway is run - by a 
crew of women. 



THE FIRST BRADSHAW 

It is 100 years since George Bradshaw 
gave the world its first railway guide. 

Some of us would be perplexed today 
if we had not a railway timetable, but 
‘in Bradshaw’s day people seemed to 
manage very well without one. 

Curious as it may appear, not every¬ 
one approved of Bradshaw, and among 
those who viewed the timetable with 
distrust was an important railway 
director, who, when the proposal came 
before his company, said : “ We are 

asked, gentleman, to supply Bradshaw's 
Railway Guide with particulars of our 
trains. I most strongly object to 
complying with this request. I believe 
it would tend to make punctuality a sort 
of obligation, and that failure to keep the 
time announced would bring penalties.” 

WHY POTATOES ARE CHEAP 

Potatoes are cheap in 1939 because so 
many growers enlarged their operations 
last year. 

Registered potato growers in Great 
Britain planted an extra 19,047 acres in 
1938, and the effect on the cost of living is 
considerable, this being one of the reasons 
that it fell in December. Cheap potatoes 
arc a great blessing to the people. 

FEELING A NEW WORLD 

Could anything be more absurd than 
taking a blind man to see a museum ? 
Yet tins is what was done at Sheffield 
not long ago when a party of blind 
people were conducted round the Weston 
Park Museum. 

On one of the tables was a collection 
of stuffed birds. They were not in glass 
cases, and as a guide explained them the 
blind folk were allowed to touch them. 
Their sensitive fingers caressed the birds, 
moving lightly over the nest of a wren 
built between two stones. " How lovely 
it is! ” said a woman, though she could 
not sec it. 

There can lie no doubt that before the 
blind people left the museum they had felt 
their wav into a new and thrilling world. 


THE BIG HAMMER 

It was in 1838 that James Nasmyth 
invented that very- useful machine the 
stea m-hammer. 

His machine, weighing a lew tons, was 
considered a mighty- thing, but how 
does it compare with the great hammer 
which needed a special train to take it 
to Rcdditcli ? Altogether this giant 
weighs 600' tons; the striking portion 
weighs 29 tons and falls 8 feet. The die 
weighs six tons and will cut through 
steel like butter. It is the biggest drop 
hammer in the world. 

GEORGE THE SIXTH FALL 

Some time ago we told the story of 
the dramatic way in.which Dr Paul 
Zahl came upon a waterfall in British 
Guiana. 

Unknown to the world till he set eyes 
upon it, when onajourneyintheRoraima 
Mountains, it is to be called the George 
the Sixth Fall, if the King gives per¬ 
mission. The falls arc 1600 feet high—a 
tremendous drop when we remember 
that Niagara is only 167 feet. 

THE ELEPHANT SCHOOL 

A C N reader who has been visiting 
tlie great teak forests of Upper Burma 
writes us of an interesting school she 
saw there. 

It was a school lor baby’ elephants in 
captivity, where they- are taught by old 
and cunning schoolmaster elephants bow 
to haul timber, push down small trees 
with their forehead, and move" wood 
about with their trunk and feet. These 
tropical jungles are so dense that all the 
hard work is done by elephants, for it 
is impossible to take any kind of big 
machinery there. 

It is an amusing sight to see frisky 
young elephants imitating every move¬ 
ment of their teacher, who is generally 
one with about 20 years of practice. 
Most teak, which is a very hard wood 
used to make such things as the decks 
of ships, comes from this part of the 
world. 


THE CAPTAIN’S LIFEBELT 

This story' of unselfishness and bravery 
comes from the recent catastrophe 
befalling a giant air-liner. When the 
plane fell from the skies into the sea the 
captain gave his own lifebelt to one of 
the lady passengers, and later one of 
the crew found the captain in the sea, 
exhausted but safe. The lady to whom 
he had given his lifebelt had managed tci 
keep him up in the water, and so saved 
liis life. 

THE VON SCHNEIDERS OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

The dogs are getting on. When the 
1939 edition of America’s Social Direc¬ 
tory came out the other day it included 
among the names of prominent citizens 
living in South Dakota a certain Mr 
and Mrs F. A. von Schneider, described 
as being members of a well-known 
country- club and graduates of Heidel¬ 
berg University-. 

But no one in the State seemed to 
have ever heard of them before, and, 
sensing news, a reporter tracked down 
Mr and Mrs Schneider and their four 
children, Mimi, Hans, Gretel, and 
Sophie. He found them living in a 
handsome kennel, a family of dachs¬ 
hunds belonging to a lawyer ! 

A QUESTION FROM A SLUM 

Somebody- has been telling a story 
' of London' slum children seeing the 
country. 

The youngsters had a wonderful time, 
visiting all the animals and exploring 
every nook and cranny-, all the while 
plying the farmer with questions. Some 
of the questions were amusing, some 
pathetic, but the one the farmer will 
never forget was asked by a kecn-cycd 
urchin who, spying a pitchfork in a 
corner of the stable, asked the farmer if 
that was what the horses ate their hay with. 

EXCITEMENT IN THE BUSH 

How Mickey- Mouse would have 
laughed if lie could have seen the 
ludicrous effect one of his films had 
on some Natives in South Africa not 
long ago ! 

It happened that a Native in Johan¬ 
nesburg went to a Mickey- Mouse film, 
and when he returned home to the wilds 
he was all agog with excitement about 
the amazing things he had seen. He 
held the tribesmen spellbound as he 
described mice play-ing musical instru¬ 
ments, a dog play-ing a harp, pigs 
playing the violin and dancing, and 
animals building houses ! 


A REFUGEE GIVES THANKS 


OFF TO SCHOOL 


Children of Grindelwald in Switzerland setting 
off to school on home-made snow scooters 


Some Oxfordshire builders, plumbers, 
and electricians arc finding work as a 
result of the crisis of September. 

A y-oung Czecho-Slovakian was ad¬ 
vised early last y-ear that it might be 
wiser to transfer his money to a more 
settled country-. He was study-ing at 
Oxford, and brought his money- to 
England, deciding to make this country 
his home. A lovely- old house near 
Ramsden in Oxfordshire was vacant, 
and he bought it, and British workmen 
are now drawing wages for recon¬ 
ditioning it. 

One refugee at least is helping 
England, and there must be many similar 
cases still to be recorded. 
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18 Men To Mankind 

Eighteen of our public men, known 
for their high integrity all over the world, 
have sent this message to all mankind, 
especially to Germany. 

A spirit of uneasiness broods 
over the world. Men and 
women in every country are 
uncertain what the next weeks 
and months may bring.. 

They see huge armaments 
piling up on every side, they see 
plans being made for civilian 
defence, and they realise only 
too vividly that war under 
modern conditions between 
highly organised States can bring 
no good, but only death and 
destruction to countless homes 
irrespective of age or sex. They 
see our civilisation, to which 
men and women of all classes 
and in all countries have con¬ 
tributed, threatened with the 
greatest catastrophe in human 
history. 

It is time, if we are not to be 
too late, that men of goodwill 
who value the fruits of civilisa¬ 
tion, who have no hatred or 
spirit of revenge in their hearts, 
and who desire in all sincerity to 
live on terms of friendship with 
their fellow men in every country, 
should speak across the frontiers 
to those who feel as they do, in 
order that they may use together 
their gifts of heart and mind to 
cooperate in preventing the 
supreme catastrophe and in 
breaking down the artificial 
barriers of hatred by which we 
are in danger of being divided. 

We in Britain have no desire 
to dictate to others. While re¬ 
solutely determined to maintain 
our own liberty, we stand for 
peace, a peace of equality for all 
and of justice for all. We stand 
for the rule of law in the relations 
between States, the only basis 
on which our civilisation can be 
preserved. We recognise that 
no civilisation, if it is to survive, 
can be static, but no nation will 
find a lasting solution of its 
problems save in a spirit of 
cooperation with others. 

We appeal above all to leaders 
and people in the great German 
Reich at this moment of power 
. and influence in- their history. 
We appeal to them to use those 
great gifts by which they have 
for centuries enriched our com¬ 
mon heritage in all fields of 
human knowledge and activity 
and to join with us in a supreme 
effort to lay the spectre of war 
and enmity between nations, and 
in a' spirit of free and willing 
cooperation, by which alone can 
their needs and ours be satisfied, 
to build with us a better future 
so that we may not only preserve 
civilisation but hand it down to 
our children enhanced by our 
experience. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House,, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of t/ie journalism of the world 



Farewell to Little Brothers 

\^HEN- we see a picture of 21 Little 
Brothers bound for the Antipodes 
we feel glad that Australia is to gain 
them and sorry that we are to lose them. 

For the people of our island are 
becoming old ; the average age is not 
kept down by the supply of sufficient 
children. We can ill afford to lose 
bright young boys, and it is for our 
statesmen to study the question. We 
want many new little brothers our¬ 
selves, and if we do not get them the 
nation must inevitably decline in 
energy and enterprise. 

© 

St Valentine 

Valentines, it seems, are coining 
in again, after a long time of 
eclipse owing to the rise of the Christ¬ 
mas card. 

Our grandfathers and grandmothers 
had a great liking for them, and very 
pretty valentines, with paper lace 
work and painted flowers, hearts and 
Cupids, were sent in Victorian days, 
as 'anyone may see who visits the 
collection at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

When the custom died out is hard 
to say, but few remember that Saint 
Valentine (on whose day, February 14, 
the valentines are sent) was a Chris¬ 
tian martyr in the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius about 270 A d. 

© 

Camps For Peace 

Jt is sad to learn that not more than 
75,000 elementary schoolchildren, 
of a possible 693,358, have a fortnight’s 
holiday away from home each' year. 

There is a strong case for summer 
camps for children such as are enjoyed 
by children in Germany and Italy. 
The cost would be small in relation to 
the magnitude of the good that would 
be done. Let children go to a different 
place every year and so get to know 
the country they live in. 

There is talk of Evacuation Camps. 
Let us have camps for peace, and if 
war comes they will be there. Why 
cannot we do these tilings in the name 
of Peace ? , 


Two Facts 

■yiiERE are two incontrovertible facts 
that stand out today from an 
obscure background of fears and 
guesses. 

The first is the passionate desire of the 
people of Europe for peace. 

The second is the invincibility of Great 
Britain and the British Empire. 

Sir Samuel Hoare 

. © 

Golden Service 

Jt was pleasant to read in The Times 
the other day: 

Golden Service: Miss Alice Hony- 
church of Edmonton enters her 51st 
year of service with our family as 
cook-housekeeper and friend on 
January 19, 1939. 

, © 

Shipping in a Nutshell 
r J'nE shipowners are making a strong 
appeal to the Government for aid 
at a cost of much public money. 
Certain it is that if Defence has any 
meaning it must begin in Britain 
with Ships. 

Britain has now only some 2300 
ocean-going ships. If war broke out a 
third to a half of these would be needed 
for naval and army work, and to help 
France. This leaves a number so 
small that when we think of the grave 
possibilities of attack by surface war¬ 
ships, submarines, and aeroplanes we 
are filled with apprehension. 

We must have more ships ; we must 
either build them ourselves or help 
shipowners to build them. Otherwise 
all else fails. What use would be 
munition factories, steel shelters, or any 
other form of effort if our ships failed ? 
© 

Two New Words 

W E like two new words made by the 
Revd G. R, Balleine to describe 
two silly superstitions of these days. 
They are Omenphobia and Mascotitis. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

The great secret of success in all 
enterprises is to do a thing and not 
talk much about it. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Jhe sea washed through one door of a 
hotel and out at the other. The 
establishment advertises running water 
in every bedroom. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 



If airmen have high ideals 


fine War Office has bought 350,000 
razors. At cut prices ? 

0 

A man has invented a machine for 
recording what people say in their 
sleep. That will open their eyes. 

0 ■ 

A doctor can soon see through a patient. 
Especially when the patient is bored. 

0 - 

A housing estate proposes to provide 
tenants with bicycles. The com¬ 
mon wheel. 

0 

A fashion article ivas headed Spring 
Suits. So it does—most of us. 

0 ■ 

0ld-time Charlie Chaplin films are to 
be turned into talkies. Everyone 
will say: Hear, hear! 


A Man and a Bundle 
of Banknotes . 

Asa rule few of us value our good 
health and our freedom from 
pain till these blessings slip from us. 
It is only rarely that we meet anyone 
who has much to say about the health 
and strength he is enjoying, though 
we often have to listen to recitals of 
all the ills that flesh is heir to. 

All this makes it refreshing to hear 
of a man truly thankful for his vigour 
of mind and body, even if we do not 
know his name. He walked into the 
office of the Sheffield Hospital not 
long ago and handed in banknotes for 
£50, refusing his name. He insisted 
that he was not making a thanksgiving 
for recovery from an illness, and that 
his gift was simply an expression of. his 
thankfulness for his own good health. 

It makes us ask the pertinent 
question whether patients ought to 
pay for hospital treatment. Surely 
the sensible thing would be for those 
of us who have never been inside a 
hospital to pay for the privilege of 
staying out! 

© 

All is Well 

Love is and was my Lord and King, 
And in his presence I attend 
To hear the tidings of my friend 
Which every hour his couriers bring. 

Love is and was my King and Lord, 
And will be, though as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 
Encompassed by his faithful guard, 

And hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well. 

Tennyson 

© 

Where Anita Lived 

’VV/’lULE a young American sailor 
was in Barcelona with his ship 
he married a charming Spanish girl 
he knew as Anita. 

When the ship sailed the husband 
had to go with it, and arranged to 
send money to Anita for her to go to 
America and join him there. 

Accordingly he wrote from America, 
but his letters failed to reach Anita, 
and one came back to him as in¬ 
sufficiently addressed. 

At last he wrote to the American 
Consul in Barcelona asking for his 
help, telling him how Anita might 
be found. This is what he Wrote: 

V 

“ Follow the 'tramway as far as the 
cemetery. Cross a bridge, follow 
the road, and you will find at the 
corner of a street an old house. 
That is where Anita lives.” 

The Consul did exactly so, and there 
was Anita, who is now safely in the 
United States. 

© 

A Prayer 

Dear Lord, if Thou art busy, 

Wilt Thou have time to spare 
To see me meekly kneeling, 

And listen to my prayer ? 

Thou who hast made the heavens, 
The mountains, and the sea, 

How wonderful, dear Father, 

If Thou hast time for me! H. L. G. 
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Fahrenheit's 

Thermometer 

Should We Drop It ? 

We have had occasion to talk a 
good deal about the cold this winter, 
and the thermometer is often referred 
to. We hear the B BC Announcer telling 
us of degrees of frost. What is a degree 
of frost ? 

The answer is that it is an expression 
coined from the use of the thermometer 
invented as long ago as 1714 by Fahren¬ 
heit.. Physical science was then in a 
very elementary state; in fact, it 
hardly existed. 

The first thermometer was invented 
by Galileo about 1600 ; he used alcohol, 
making degrees of its expansion in a 
tube. Later the fluid metal mercury 
was substituted for alcohol. 

Heat of the Human Body 

In 1714 Gabriel Fahrenheit devised a 
thermometer based on • the erroneous 
idea that a freezing mixture of ice and 
salt (such as we use to freeze ice-cream) 
gave the lowest temperature available, 
and thus he made his zero, o Fahrenheit. 
For an upper limit I10 worked, as others 
had done before him, on the normal 
heat of the human body (which is 
curiously constant), and this he at first 
arbitrarily called 12 degrees. Then, to 
obtain finer markings, he multiplied 
12 by 8 and obtained 96 degrees for 
the body’s temperature. This gave 96 
degree markings between his icc-and- 
salt zero and the body’s temperature. 
The freezing point of water, on these 
markings, came out arbitrarily as 32 
degrees, Counting the markings up¬ 
wards above 96 degrees, he arrived at 
:!i2 degrees for the boiling point of 
water. 

So we got tire Fahrenheit thermo¬ 
meter, with its o representing the 
awkward zero of a mixture of ice and 
salt, 32 representing the freezing point 
of water, 212 representing the boiling 
point of water. 

The Centigrade Scale 

We might almost call it, from its 
basis, the fee Cream Thermometer. 

it is very clumsy, and scientific men 
(e ‘ccept our doctors) never use it. They 
prefer the Centigrade thermometer de¬ 
vised by Celsius in 1742, which very 
simply marks : 

Freezing Point of Water .. o 
]}oiling Point of Water .. xou 

It is of course easy to make steps 
below the Centigrade zero and above 
the Centigrade boiling point. Thermit, 
used in bombing, gives a temperature 
i f 3000 degrees Centigrade ! 

Unfortunately British common prac¬ 
tice sticks to the old Fahrenheit scale, 
and when the BBC tells us that there 
arc 10 degrees of frost it means (al¬ 
though it does not say sol a marking of 
22 degrees Fahrenheit (10 below the 
curious freezing point of 32). A con¬ 
tinental listener would imagine that 
minus 10 degrees Centigrade was meant 
by to degrees of frost. 

As scientists everywhere have dis¬ 
carded the Fahrenheit scale it seems 
a pity that we should persist in using it, 
for its degrees arc really obsolete. 

The Friendly Birds 

Even the birds will make friends if 
wo try ; it is only the politicians who 
seem difficult. 

There are no longer any wild birds 
in Dawsholm Park, Glasgow ; they are 
all so tame that thej- will come and feed 
from anybody’s hand. 

Several years ago Miss Turnbull 
started trying to make friends with the 
park birds. It was not easy, and, though 
she did her best, the first winter of her 
experiment only one bird, a great tit, 
overcame its shyness and ventured near 
l,cr outstretched hand. 

Gradually all the birds became used 
to her, and began to come when called. 
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The Great Days of Two 
Great Nations 

LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION & THE RENAISSANCE 
Germany and Italy Then and Now 


Two countries of Europe stood in 
-*■ front of the rest in lighting for 
liberty of conscience or in kindling 
anew the search for beauty and the 
love of learning. 

The first of these gifts was born and 
bred in Germany. It was the Reforma¬ 
tion. The flame of the second blazed 
brightest in Italy. It was the Renais¬ 
sance. 

How have those countries preserved 
their old traditions today ? 

In Germany religion is loaded with 
chains and learning is so shackled by 
intolerance that it withers. In Italy 
art and letters languish while minds are 
turned to the will-o’-the-wisp of military 
conquest. 

Let us turn, as Germany may yet do, 
to memories of that Reformation of 
which she was the foster-mother, and 
which her strong sons defended at the 
peril of their liberty and their lives. 

What Martin Luther Did 

Martin Luther is its dauntless apostle, 
but it is strange to remember at this 
day that he was the spiritual heir of 
Wycliffe of Lutterworth and John Huss 
of Prague, who was burnt as a heretic. 

The Reformation, was bound up with 
the Renaissance of learning, because at 
that time the introduction of paper and 
the invention of printing had given the 
people books to read. But Martin 
Luther gave to the common people the 
light to open the greatest Book of all, 
the Bible, and to read it for themselves 
in their own tongue. 

It is sometimes said that this religious 
side of the Reformation began in the 
inward growth of the spirit in one man. 
But the river comes from a thousand 
nameless rills and not only from a 
selected fountain head. The real'begin¬ 
nings of the religious life of Luther must 
be looked for in the family and the 
popular religious life of the times in 
Germany. 

In pious German families parents 
taught their children a simple, unaffected 
faith. Little books suitable for family 
instruction were circulated in which were 
printed the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, and sometimes 
one or two Psalms in German. Children 
learnt their Catechism. It is probable 
that Luther repeated a great deal of 
what was commonly taught to children 
in his own earliest years when, in-later 
days, he himself wrote little books for 
the young. 

Fear Brooding Over Europe 

But in the latter part of the 15th 
century a form of piety grew up very 
different from that simple household 
religion. The Plague visited the badly- 
drained towns. A dread of a Turkish 
invasion brooded over Europe, for Turks 
were at the gates of Constantinople. 
Pear bred a strange restlessness. There 
were pilgrimages to Rome, to Compos- 
tella in Spain, even to. the Holy Land. 
They became almost an epidemic ; and 
bands of children-thronged the roads, 
which they shared with the begging 
friars. In this atmosphere a new kind 
of fevered piety flourished ; and people 
turned from the simple practice of their 
faith to frantic devotions and to buying 
pardon for their sins from the Church. 

Into this welter of false miracles, 
manufactured relics of saints, and trust 
in the remission of sins by paying for it, 
Martin Luther was born on November 10, 
1483. He was in a great degree pro¬ 
tected from its influence by the simple 
life and teachings of a German peasant 
family—his father was a miner. But 
it was not till he had become a man, 
and had been in turn a student at 


Erfurt University and then a monk, 
that doubt and light came to him. 

It seems to have come with a visit 
to Rome, where, though he was what 
Rome would call a good Catholic, his 
sturdy German piety and plain Christian 
morality were shocked by what he saw 
there of the clergy. The seed was sown 
in him. It was not till lour years after 
that he came to the parting of the 
ways—at Wittenberg, where his charac¬ 
ter and fervour made him a power. 

Rome made every effort to suppress 
the heretic of Wittenberg. It issued a 
Papal Bull of Excommunication against 
him, and he burnt it publicly. Sum¬ 
moned to recant his heresies, he refused. 
" I neither can nor will recant anything,” 
he said. “ Here stand I. God helping 
me, I can do no other." 

These words were the Charter of the 
Reformation which followed. Luther’s 
struggle only then began. He was in 
danger of his life, but he employed a 
“ preventive detention ” under his pro¬ 
tector, the Elector of Saxony, to trans¬ 
late the Bible, and to organise that revolt 
against corrupt religious practices and 
domination which was the foundation 
stone of the Reformation, Luther was 
the architect. The people and princes of 
Germany were its builders. 

The Reformation was one side only of 
the change that was coming over Europe 
with the awakening of thought. This 
Awakening, the Renaissance,' had its 
most splendid flowering in Italy, where 
beauty in art was nourished though 
piety decayed ; and it must be remem¬ 
bered that, though this contrast existed 
for a time, the Reformation and its 
spirit spread to Italy and had one great 
stalwart in Florence, Savonarola. 

The New Knowledge 

The well-spring of the Renaissance 
began to flow from Constantinople when 
the Turks captured it. Till then the 
treasures of learning had been the privi¬ 
lege of a handful of scholars. Some 
were in the great abbeys, biit most were 
collected at Constantinople. When the 
city fell the scholars there iled, carrying 
their manuscripts with them to the 
university towns of Italy. Italy yielded 
itself with rapture to the spirit of 
humanity and learning, and from Italy 
the torch was carried to France, from 
France to England. Bologna, Pisa, 
Padua, Florence were rivalled by Paris 
and Oxford. All Europe was bathed in 
the light of the new Knowledge. 

Nor was this all. In Italy the painter, 
the sculptor, and the architect lived in 
a Golden Age. The Medici family in 
Florence left greater names than their 
own by their patronage of Filippo-Lippi, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, Verrochio, Botticelli, 
Ghirlandaio. The splendour of the glow 
spread toRomc. Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci are all names be¬ 
longing to the Italian Renaissance, the 
Great Awakening, which had not only 
the great painters in its movement, but 
sculptors like Donatello and architects 
like Brunelleschi. All the world went 
to Italy for inspiration in art and in 
letters; and, whatever Italy’s future 
maybe, the glory of its inspiration in the 
Renaissance can never fade. It led the 
way to the Awakening ; we must hope 
it will awake before its liberty is dead. 


Common Sense 

Mr Hopc-Jones, mathematical master 
at Eton, in addressing the Mathematical 
Association, said the other day that his 
ability to do better than his pupils 
consisted in using easier methods. He 
had got on himself largely by forgetting 
dodges for making easy things difficult. 
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HOW THE MIKADO 
COT INTO NEW YORK 

One of the Theatre’s 
Strangest Stories 

Few things would seem more impos¬ 
sible than a Japanese invasion of 
America, but the new Mikado film 
brings to mind a story of the days when. 
the Mikado did invade the great 
Republic, secretly and with great success. 

It is one of the strangest stories in the 
history of the theatre. When Gilbert 
and Sullivan were producing their 
operas there was no copyright agreement; 
between this country and America, so 
that the works could be pirated and 
produced in the United States without 
fee to the author and composer. To 
beat the pirates they actually produced 
The Pirates of Penzance in New York 
before it was seen in London. 

When The Mikado was due for pre¬ 
sentation a secret battle for rights broke 
out between the authors and an Ameri¬ 
can theatrical producer named William 
Duff, who, hearing that an English 
company was to open with the play in 
New York in October 18S5, planned to 
forestall them by producing it in August. 

Learning that Duff had sent to 
England to buy Japanese costumes for 
the play, Air D’Oyly Carte, the business 
associate of Gilbert and Sullivan, bought 
up all the Japanese garments obtainable 
in London and Paris. 

A Secret Invasion 

Then a first-class company was got 
together and rehearsed, as they thought, 
for a provincial tour. One morning they 
were called to a secret meeting at the 
Savoy Theatre and, having been in¬ 
formed how matters stood in New York, 
were warned to be ready to sail for 
America in two days. 

They went quietly to Liverpool, slept 
overnight at an obscure hotel, reached 
their ship early in the morning by a 
special tug, booked in assumed names, 
and, before the ordinary passengers were 
aboard, were safely in their cabins. 

With all the stealth of an invading 
army they crossed the Atlantic and 
entered New York unknown. Prepara¬ 
tions were at once begun in a theatre 
that had been privately engaged, and, 
long before the enemy had even begun 
rehearsals, the opera was triumphantly 
performed by the English company. 

No such strategy as this has been 
necessary to preserve rights in America 
for the film, for the copyright law is now 
established, but the presence of an 
American in a leading role in the play 
reminds old stagers of the old days. 

News From Sark 

Sark, the Channel Island, has probably 
the smallest parliament in the world. 
We hear that they have decided to 
repair the roof of the prison, although 
there have only been three prisoners in 
the last hundred years. 

Concerning this little prison Mr 
J. R. Do Butts writes from Totland 
Bay, Isle of Wight: “I remember a 
servant girl being shut in the little cell 
for stealing. She was nervous at being 
left alone, so the door was left wide 
open that she might be cheered up by 
seeing tlie passers-by.” 

Something Better To Do 

The Bishop of London has been paying 
his last official visits to ask for funds for 
his East London missions. 

This year he has been telling of the 
woman who came to him in trouble 
because of the heavy drinking of her 
husband. The bishop succeeded in 
interesting the man in one of his clubs, 
and above all in first-aid work. 

Meeting the woman one day, the 
bishop asked her how her husband was 
getting on, and she replied : “ He never 
goes drinking now ; he spends his time 
at home, binding splints on to tlie cat.” 
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Sandringham— the Memory of Edward the Pea' 

The King s Country Home 


The King has come hack to toicn from 
his country home, and ice have been 
thinking of Sandringham and the story 
it brings to mind. - - -' 

It is of remarkable interest in these 
' clays, when new industries "are so 
precious to all countries, to remember 
that two new industries have been 
growing up in our midst in the last 
few years. 

If we had been asked ten years ago 
to suggest two possible new industries 
for this ; country, .probably the . last 
two subjects on a hundred lists would 
have been natural silk and flax. We 
are thinking, of course, of natural silk 
direct from the silkworm, and flax 
grown in our own fields. Yet it is 
true that these industries have 
actually come into being in two very 
interesting places. 

Silk for Coronation Robes 

’ Silkworms are actually making silk, 
as our readers will remember, at 
Lullingstone Castle,, which stands in 
one of Kent’s most: beautiful parks, on 
the borders of Eynsfbrd. There Lady 
Hart-Dyke. has. : with .astonishing 
persistence and .ingenuity built up 
an industry which. . has already 
distinguished itself ■ by - producing silk 
for robes worn at' a coronation. 'For 
an industry, so young it is an achieve¬ 
ment, not. to be, despised,'and' it is 
not surprising that thousands go to 

.Lullingstone in . due season to see 
these industrious little creatures-at 
their work. ' ' ' , 

.’ .The-'other industry,.the . CN was 
explaining the other clay—the .growing 

. of flax,-which we owe to,the inspiration 
of King George the Fifth, who started 
growing- flax on" his -Sandringham 
estates' as'the' result 'of a' wise' word 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

It is good that the King’s Own 
England should be contributing its 
share-to the building up of the. indus¬ 
trial life' of the nation ; arid .there is 
something else about Sandringham 
.which makes it a. significant place 
today. We like to think of our Prime 
Minister as the great peacemaker of 
Europe, and Sandringham is the 


monument to our great peacemaker 
king, Edward the Seventh. He 
bought it, lie built the house, he 
developed it, and the church is the 
memorial of his love of peace. As we 
all go to Sandringham, where the King 
and Queen have been for the last few 
weeks, or as we all hope to go some 
time, it will be interesting to look 
round this country home of the King 
and see how closely associated it is 
with the memory of Edward the 
Peacemaker. 

The King keeps his countryside as 
his people should keep theirs. We 
drive along roads fit indeed for kings, 
so beautiful that we must linger. Here 
are no litter louts, no spoilers ; always 
the roads are beautiful, winding 
through woods carpeted with bracken 
and shaded by beautiful trees of every 
kind and shape and hue. If we come' 
in June we, shall find the emerald of 
the grass verges enriched with the 
purnle of rhododendron borders and 
the" reel and white of May trees, run¬ 
ning for miles.. We shall find also at 
any time the signposts set up by George 
the Fifth, all designed, carved, gilded, 
and painted on Sandringham Estate. 
The post at Wolferton illustrates the 
legend of Fenrir the Wolf and Tyr; 
and at Flitcham shows St Felix, 
founder of the church, in a boat. 

The King’s Garden 

And whenever ,we come, there is 
a view through the fine iron, gates 
by the wayside of a magnificent 
pergola bowerecl with roses in due 
season ; if we come on the right days 
the' gates will 'open for us, and we 
may. wander through' the King’s 
garden,' vvith flowerbeds:, of massed 
colour-and fruit- trees and vegetables 
growing in such neat 'array that the 
kitchen gardens rival the flowerbeds 
as a delight to the eye. 

The magnificent gates into the park 
itself (called the Norwich Gates) are a 
veritable splendour of craftsmanship 
made in Norwich and shown at the 
International Exhibition of 1862. The 
ironwork is fashioned into roses, 
shamrock, and thistles, and it was 
meant that the gates should be as 



The beautifully-kept Queen’s Dairy Garden at Sandringham 


fine as any in Norfolk, for they were 
the wedding present to the Prince of 
Wales and the sea-king’s daughter 
from over the sea. It is of these two 
that we must be constantly thinking 
in Sandringham, for Edward the 
Seventh bought these beautiful acres 
at the time of his marriage, and in 
the little church here used to worship 
for nearly half a century, and Alex¬ 
andra for 15 years longer, than he. 
The prince gave £220,000 for the 
original 8000 acres, and in a few years 
the old house on the estate was pulled 
down, and the Sandringham 'House 
wc know was built from the designs 
of Albert Jenkins Humbert. It is 
built in Tudor style and its front is 
450 feet long. The grounds are laid 
out in terraces and lawns, vvith a 
stream running through a dell and 
under bridges to form a lake. 

The Little Village Church 

It is like a fairy-tale, come true to 
come to the little church at the corner 
of the park, for it has silver and gold 
and precious jewels all fit for a king. 
A charming lychgate with ivy creeping 
over it leads us into the churchyard, 
where sleep two little princes, Alex¬ 
ander, the infant son of Edward the 
Seventh, and John, the little .son of 
George the Fifth, whose death was 
one of the private sorrows of the King 
in the }’ears of the Great War. The 
church is an exquisite picture in June, 
with its crcepercd walls blossoming 
red, white, and blue. 

■ It is the simplicity of the nave and 
the glory of the chancel that strike 
us.as we come in. The chancel is a 
royal splendour), crowned by a richly 
painted roof, the sanctuary gleaming ■ 
with silver gilded like gold. . It was 
made as we see it in memory of 
Edward the Peacemaker, who sat in 
the royal pew whenever he was at 
Sandringham for 47 years. At the east. ’ 
end of the. pcw, let into the book-rest, 
is a small brass set here by Queen 
Alexandra, saying that this seat was 
occupied “ by my beloved husband 
from the year of our marriage, 1863, 
till the year 1910, when the Lord took 
him -to Himself.” At the west 'end 
of the. pew is a brass which says that 
“ this place was occupied for 28 years 
by. my darling Eddy, next to liis ever- 
sorrowing and- loving Mother Dear.” 
Eddy was the Duke of. Clarence. • 

Edward the Peacemaker 

By this a third brass is in memory 
of Queen Alexandra herself, and on it 
arc the words “ my beloved mother 
occupied this seat for 62. years from 
1863 to 1925, next to her sorrowing 
son George R L” At the south-west 
corner of the pew is a beautiful 
medallion portrait of Edward the 
Seventh, and under the window imme¬ 
diately behind is a brass on which we 
read : 

Peace, Perfect Peace, for ever with 
■the Lord. In loving memory of my 
beloved husband from his broken-hearted 
wife, Alexandra. 

The two windows behind, the pew 
are in memory of Colonel Grey, 
equerry to the Prince of Wales, and 
the baby prince Alexander, who was 
one day in the world in 1817. In a 



The little village chur-' 


canopied niche near the medallion of 
King Edward is a crystal and silver 
cross given by the heroic Sir Dighton 
Probvn, who wrote lor it this in¬ 
scription :■■■'• 

A thankoffering to ' Almighty God 
placed in Sandringham Church by one 
. whose joy it was to serve his King and 
Queen, whose comfort now to serve his 
Queen. • 

It should be mentioned that in the 
royal ’ pew one of-the things that 
interests every visitor is the curious 
fact that the hand of an angel at the 
east end lias five fingers and a thumb, 
evidently being a mistake of the wood- 
carver which, strangely enough,. has 
never been corrected. ^ 

• St George in Armour 

Looking down on the pew at the 
west end is a very beautiful statue in . 
ivory and aluminium ; it represents " 
St George in armour and is by our 
master sculptor Sir Alfred Gilbert,, 
who fashioned the tomb of the Duke of 
Clarence at Windsor (of which there is 
a replica in plaster in the small chapel 
in the base of the tower here). 

Sir Dighton Probvn lived to serve 
his , queen for 52 years, his queen 
surviving him a little while. He gave 
a window to the nave made up of 
fragments of 17th century glass with 
portraits of St Giles, St Catherine, and 
the Madonna, and after his death in 
1924 the. side-lights of the window 
were filled in his memory with four 
charming and inspiring scenes from 
the life of St George, this being the 
inscription : 

Thou icert the most courteous knight' 
that ever bare shield, the truest'friend 
that ever bestrode horse, and the kindest , 
man that ever struck with sword. 

The rich altar and'rcredos glittering 
below the window is part of the 
wonderful gift of an American citizen j 
who wished to pay tribute to King 
Edward’s work for peace. He was 
Mr Rodman Wanamaker, and many 
rich gifts in this rich chancel are his, 
one of them the complete set of gold — 


l 
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and the Inspiration of George the Fifth 



:h of St Mary Magdalene 


. ' Communion plate inscribed “ To the 
• .further development of the bond of 
■friendship between the two great 
English-speaking nations,” and 
another a Bible bound ..in a lovely 
cover set with precious stones men¬ 
tioned in the Bible. This generous 
citizen of America also gave the 
marvellous pulpit. 

It was Oueen Alexandra who gave 
. the wonderful processional cross on 
the altar, a thing 400 years old and of 
■ very great beauty, and she gave it in 
memory of the men of Sandringham 
p .who fell in the Great War. What they 
1 did should never be forgotten. It 
should, live in history with the story 
of Horatius and Thermopylae. It 
was on Gallipoli, and in the course, of 
the fight there happened what Sir I-an 
Hamilton called a very mysterious 
thing. Some hundreds of Norfolk 
men found themselves for a little while 
less strongly opposed than the rest 
of the brigade, and as the enemy 
yielded they eagerly pressed forward 
over the broken ground. 

Men Who Never Came Back 

The fighting grew hotter and the 
ground became more wooded and 
broken, and at this stage, saj^s Sir 
Ian Hamilton, many men were 
wounded or grew exhausted with' 
thirst, and these found their way back 
: to camp at night. But Colonel Sir 
Henry Beauchamp, with 16 officers 
and 250 men, pushed on, driving the 
enemy before them, and among' these 
ardent souls were the* men from 
the Sandringham Estate. What hap¬ 
pened to them no man knows; we 
read in the wonderful despatch of Sir 
Ian Hamilton that nothing more was 
ever seen or heard of any af them. They 
charged into the forest and were lost 
to sight and sound. No! one of them ever 
came back. 

In this little chancel we are at the 
heart of Sandringham ; in this beau¬ 
tiful cross is enshrined the memory 
of the men of Sandringham Who are 
immortal among kings. 



mi*. 


Sandringham House, the King’s lovely country home, built from the designs of Albert Jenkins Humbert 



The magnificent Norwich Gates, at the entrance to Sandringham Park, with ironwork fashioned into roses, shamrock, and thistles 
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70,000 Green 
Acres Saved 

Green Belt and 
National Trust 

A big thing has been done while we 
are hard up: 70,000 acres have been 
saved for London’s Green Belt. 

This is as much in three years as the 
National Trust, with all its devotion and 
industry, has been able to persuade 
England and Wales to put aside in 
its lifetime. Forty years the Trust has 
laboured in the vineyard, and, according 
to Professor G. M. Trevelyan, 70,000 
acres is what it has won. How can we 
be surprised when the Government 
itself is so niggardly in saving Parliament 
Square ? 

But what acres these arc that the 
Trust has saved ! All have seen some of 
them, the dank, bird-haunted acres of 
Wicken Fen, rock-bound strips of coast 
in Cornwall, stretches of Dovedale ; and 
we knorv of one breathtaking view in 
south-east Surrey which has been pre¬ 
served for ever by a landowner who 
bought it for the Trust so that others 
should have as fine a sight as he of 
Blackdown and Hindhead. 

A Lasting Memorial 

< Much can be done, and has been done, 
in that way, and we were much impressed 
by an advertisement in a newspaper the 
other day asking if anyone who wished 
to provide a lasting memorial to a relative 
or friend would buy 200 acres of a threat¬ 
ened beauty spot for that purpose. 

No memorial could be better or more 
enduring, but, as Professor Trevelyan 
gave warning, this way of saving Eng¬ 
land’s beauty is one of shreds and 
patches. The beauty is oftenest found 
in remote places where there is not much 
money to spare ; and all the work of the 
National Trust and other voluntary' 
bodies will not avail unless first the 
corporations of towns and boroughs and 
cities take the matter up. When they 
get going they will set the nation going, 
and then Parliament going, and then 
something really big will be done. 

London's Green Belt, though not one 
Londoner in ten has seen much of it, 
or could say offhand rvlierc it is, has 
given a lead. It has stopped London’s 
spraw'l; it has saved 110 square miles 
for generations of Londoners to come, 
though most of those verdant oases arc 
20 miles from London's heart. In that 
lies a statement of England’s need and 
opportunity. 

Turning Night Into Day 

There has passed away a man whose 
life was different from most people’s 
lives. He was George Edward Smart, 
who lived at Combe Hay Manor, near 
Batli, dying a few days ago at 90. 

Early in life Mr Smart lost the sight of 
one eye, and after a little while the sight 
of the other eye weakened till he could 
not. bear a strong light and was afraid 
to look at bright objects. Bit by bit he 
found that he was happiest when in the 
dark, or in a very dim light, and as the 
years went on he got into the habit of 
turning night into day. When other 
people were thinking of supper he was 
sitting down to breakfast, and when 
other people were in bed he went driving 
in the country. At dawn he retired to 
his shuttered room. A kind of human 
bat, this wealthy man lived for long 
years in this way; and in spite of his 
queer habits he took a keen interest in 
the affairs of the village. 

These Six 

A Lancashire family of six brothers 
and sisters at Mossley has attained an 
average age of 70 years. They arc: 
Air H. Wood, 78 ; Mrs A. Riley, 74.; 
Mrs S. Ashworth, 71; Mrs A. Byrorn, 
68; Mrs B. Senior, 66; Mr J. Woo’d, 64. 

This is surely a record that will need 
some beating. 


Mr Faithful! Calls a 
Conference 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR WORLD ? 


One More Good 
Thing 


Nonflammable Paint 


A bad habit has been growing of 
^ late years; when people sec things 
going wrong they say the Government 
ought to do something, grumble a bit, 
and that is all. 

Mr Faithfull is different. He looks 
about him ; he sees that we, ourcountry, 
our world, are in a desperate plight. 
He remembers that, years ago, all this 
was foreseen by the economists. 

Economists, Mr Faithfull decides, are 
people to consult if we would find a 
diagnosis and cure for our sick world. 

So Mr Faithfull wrote many letters, 
interviewed many people, hired a hall, 
and called a Conference on the Economic 
Road to Peace. It was one of the most 
interesting tilings that happened in 
London last month, but it has been 
barely mentioned in the papers. 

The Causes of War 

What are the real causes of war ? this 
Conference asked. When can the world 
feel that Peace is ensured ? 

The answey : When each country is 
reasonably contented with its lot; when 
the people within each country are 
reasonably contented with their lot— 
when they feel fairly treated ; in short, 
when Justice and Reason triumph. 

Two things arc important, then, in our 
work for Peace ; to put our own house 
in order and to study international 
issues, asking ourselves, not Is this to 
our advantage ? hut Is this just ? 

The distinguished economists who 
spoke from Mr Faitlifull's platfonn 
agreed on one point—that the out¬ 
standing imbecility of this age is the 
destruction of wealth on the one hand 
and the crying needs of the poor and 
the hungry on the other. Fish is thrown 
back into the sea, fruit is left to rot 
on the trees, production is artificially 
limited on all sides, and at the same time 
10,000,000 people in our own country 
are undernourished and 60,000,000 in 
China are starving. 

Is there no way that man can devise 
to get the wealth of the world to the 
people who need it ? This question that 
the C N has asked so many times is the 
one the economists studied. 

The Money System 

The trouble lies, they agreed, with our 
medium of exchange. Money. Man 
made money ; not because it was any 
good in itself. Ho could not eat it or 
wear it or build a house with it. He 
invented it merely as a token of wealth, 
something easier to carry about in the 
pocket than sheep and cows, corn and 
beans, boards and brides. Man ought, 
therefore, to be able to adjust this 
creation- of his to meet the changing 
needs of a changing world. Instead ho 
is allowing it to make him its slave. 

" Our banking system,” one speaker 
said, “ was invented by an ancestor of 
Mr Heath Robinson in the 18th century. 
It. has never been repaired and never 
improved.” What we need is a system 


The Leaf & the Motorist 

The way of the transgressor becomes 
harder every day. 

Writing a few years ago, wc told how 
a shadow of a leaf falling on a glittering 
blade of steel will permanently mark 
it; so a leaf may convict a man. A 
motorist has now been charged before 
a court at St Annes, Lancashire, with 
dangerous .driving, and a botanist and 
some laboratory experts said that the 
piece of leaf and soil found on the car 
corresponded with leaves and soil near 
the spot where the accident occurred. 
This evidence convicted the motorist. 


which keeps the amount of money 
available variable in accordance with 
variations of goods and services avail¬ 
able. For goods and services are our real 
wealth, and money should be their true 
shadow. In that way money would be 
a measure of wealth, as a pint pot is a 
measure of liquid. 

Foreign Experience 

Germany’s success in adapting her 
money to the goods and services avail¬ 
able within her borders, and thus doing 
away with unemployment, was reviewed. 
Unhampered by an out-of-date finan¬ 
cial system, Germany is now hard at 
work creating new wealth, but, alas, it 
is wealth expressed in terms of guns 
destined for tlie devil’s business rather 
than in terms of the butter that would 
build up the health and friendliness 
of her people. 

The situation of world agriculture was 
considered. Man’s appalling misuse of 
his only heritage, the earth, was empha¬ 
sised. Nature requires 10,000 years to 
lay down a foot of fertile soil, yet in some 
places man destroys this in one genera¬ 
tion. Man tries to restore-fertility to the 
soil by chemical mixtures, but there is 
evidence that the vitality of the people 
suffers in consequence. 

After viewing the world picture the 
Conference fumed its spot-light on to 
British agriculture, but the C N has no 
space to deal with its conclusions about 
this very urgent problem. 

Summing it Up 

After sketching the outlines of a new 
League of Peaceful Democratic Nations, 
with definite qualifications for member¬ 
ship, the Conference summed up the 
findings of three days of close and in¬ 
formed discussion in these words : 

This Conference, recognising that many of 
the ultimate causes of war are inherent in the 
present financial system which allows world¬ 
wide poverty and economic security while at 
the same time compelling output restriction 
and wasting of natural resources, calls for a 
reversal in the direction of economic policy so 
as to’ensure that the available and potential 
abundance can be distributed to meet the needs 
of poverty-stricken humanity. 

This Conference looks forward to the day 
when the British Empire, having put its own 
house in order, will be able to invite all 
nations to a World Peace Conference with the 
object of establishing Peace on the firm founda¬ 
tion of Plenty. 

Had this been an all-in wrestling 
match it would have paid for itself 
several times over ; but as it was one 
of the most serious and sensible things 
that has happened in London this year, 
we grieve to think how much Mr Faith¬ 
full must be out of pocket for his splendid 
effort to bring the light of reason to play 
upon the economic maze in which we 
humans find ourselves. In spite of this, 
however, his Conference lighted several 
arrows pointing the Way Out. 


The Pigeons Find the Way 

When the St Louis police caught a 
thief the other day they did not know 
what to do with eight stolen racing 
pigeons which had been found in the 
man’s possession. 

Then one of the policemen had an 
idea. He tied messages to the legs of 
three of the birds and released them. 
Away they soared, and in an hour or so 
the telephone'rang. It was the owner 
of the pigeons, who had received the 
message telling him where the other 
five could be found ! The three pigeons 
had solved the problem. 


Paint needs only to be proof against 
fire to become the universal preserver. 

It preserves surfaces against damp, 
and therefore decay. It enables iron 
to keep rust at bay, and stone and 
woodwork to defy the soot and sulphur 
of the climate of London and other 
smoky cities. But by the nature of its 
composition, which includes oil and 
turpentine, it is a standing invitation 
to fire. There is no better fuel than wood 
painted and kept dry. 

A Dutch inventor is said to have 
solved the problem of keeping its 
strength and ridding it of its weakness 
by producing a nonflammable paint. 
In tests of this preparation pieces of 
wood and of fabric coated with ordinary 
paint were attacked by a powerful gas 
jet. They flared up like a bonfire. Then 
bits of wood and fabric were painted 
with this invention. The flame bored 
through them, but they only smouldered, 
and when withdrawn; from the gas jet 
the glow at once died out. 

Such a paint, if it can render wood, or 
canvas or aeroplane wing fabric re¬ 
sistant to sudden and intense bursts of 
flame, would be a life-saving invention. 
Further tests of its invulnerability are 
wanted to. assure its value, but at first 
sight anything in the nature of non¬ 
flammable paint seems as desirable as 
nonflammable films. 

Samany things now arc only too ready 
to burst into flame. 

THE GREAT WAR S LEGACY 

Evils Grow After 20 Years 

Although so many of the brave men 
crippled and pensioned in the Great 
War have since died, the War Pensions 
Bill for the present financial year 
amounts to /40,000,000. At one time 
it was nearly/i 10,000,000 ! 

Most people will be surprised to hear 
that 750 new pensions were granted last 
year for disabilities caused by the war 
that ended 20 years ago. 

The explanation is that diseases and 
disabilities due to old wounds develop 
with lapse of time. It is the Pensions 
Ministry’s duty to succour any man who 
suffers from liis war service, even if 
many years bat e elapsed. Of course, it 
becomes more and more difficult as 
years go by to distinguish between 
disease due to the war and disease de¬ 
veloped apart from war service. In fact 
last year many more applications were 
received than could be fairly granted. 

Do we realise how very slowly even 
the obvious effects of war die out ? As 
for the concealed effects, not revealed 
in statistics, they- can never be observed. 
They remain in broken families, in 
wrecked adults who were war orphans, 
and in millions of lives ill-directed. 

A Little Good Out of a 
Great Evil 

Time and time again throughout our 
history the refugees wc have sheltered 
have benefited us with new industries. 

Tlie other day Lord Winterton was 
telling an audience how much we had 
gained from the modem refugees, and 
now comes the good news that a factory 
for the production of calcium carbide is 
to be established at Llanerchymor, near 
Mold in Flintshire. The first of its kind 
in this country, it will employ 1500 men, 
absorbing all the surplus labour in Flint¬ 
shire. It is largely through trouble on the 
Continent and the refugees problem that 
the plant is being built in this country. 

Each year a quarter of a million tons 
of limestone will be quarried from the 
Halkin Mountains for the production 
of the carbide, and there will be numer¬ 
ous by-products, such as Diesel oil, per¬ 
fumes, disinfectants, and tar. 
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Trylon and 
Perisphere 

Steel For America’s 
Great Fair 

Through the length and breadth of 
Great Britain hoarding and placard 
will soon be bringing America to our 
notice with the pictured advertisement 
of the New York World’s Fair. 

It is an odd advertisement, conveying 
its meaning at once to New Yorkers, 
but looking to other uninstructed eyes 
like a lesson in solid geometry. There is 
a tall obelisk, a sphere, a flight of aero¬ 
planes, and a small group of skyscrapers. 
What does it mean ? 

The tall obelisk is the steel Trylon 
700 feet high, which will not disclose the 
. latticed steel of its construction but 
will be covered in. It will be equipped 


The Fiddler With the 
Magic Bow 



D 


as a direction finder for planes coming 
to New York from all directions, and 
this use of it explains the flight of aero¬ 
planes on the poster. 

The big ball is called the Perisphere, 
the upper half of which will reflect the 
sunbeams from a surface of stainless 
steel. The curved steel girders of which 
it is constructed are at present visible, 
but they will disappear and only the 
outer armour of steel will be seen. 

• This huge sphere,' standing about as 
high as the highest flats in London; and 
actually 132 feet in diameter, will 
contain an inner sphere with a revolving 
platform round which visitors can walk, 
as no doubt many thousands will. 

It is supported visibly by eight columns 
on a mat of reinforced concrete, such as 
supports some of our recent London 
buildings, like Unilever House. Below 
this are the other supports of 52S wooden 
piles (90 feet high), which have been 
driven down into the rather swampy 
subsoil of the World’s Fair area. 

Both Trylon and Perisphere have 
been constructed with a view to sustain¬ 
ing wind pressure. The Perisphere could 
stand a pressure of 30 pounds to the 
square foot, though that would be 
reduced by its curved surface to the 
equivalent of 15 pounds to the square 
foot. The Trylon will also stand up to 
the strongest gales, but is- expected to 
sway slightly when they come. 

Chiang Kai-Shek 

The secretary of one of the great 
missionary societies said recently that 
General Chiang Kai-Shek was putting 
heart into his people in a town which 
had just been heavily bombed. The 
General was talking about what " we 
Christians must do to rebuild China ” ; 
then he slipped away, and was seen a 
little later at the back of a small 
Christian mission sitting beside a coolie 
and joining with the rest in the service. 


O you believe in good fairies? A 
hundred poor children in Aber¬ 
deen dq; and this is the reason why. 

Quite mysteriously these hundred poor 
but happy children found themselves 
invited to see Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs at the kinema. One or two may 
have guessed how it came about, but to 
most of them it must have been as if 
they had been waved into the free seats 
by a magic wand. So it was, but the 
magic wand was the bow of a one-legged 
fiddler nearly as poor as any one of 
themselves. 

The story came out a long time after¬ 
wards, but only as a tiny paragraph in 
an Edinburgh newspaper; and now, as 
someone has persuaded the fiddler to 
tell it himself, we will repeat it as nearly 
as possible in his own words. 

One day last autumn (says he) I was 
watching a line of well-to-do children 
waiting to get into the kinema to see 
Snow White; and, standing apart looking 
rather forlorn and wistful, was another 
group of three, very far from having the 
money to pay for kinemas. Two of 
them had charge of a soap-box on wheels 
with a smaller two-year-old in it. 

“Will-we see Snow White too?” 
said the girl to her bigger brother. 

" Na! Na! Not us ! ” replied he, and 
she began to cry. The baby in the soap¬ 
box was not interested, but the one- 
legged fiddler was. 

Then and there (as he afterwards said) 
he made up his mind that they should 


see Snow White. He was only a fiddler 
who fiddled in the streets for his living, 
but his living did not cost hint much, 
and the month before he had had a stroke 
of luck through playing something that 
had caught a rich man’s fancy. 

So away he went to the picture-house 
manager, and nobody could have been 
nicer. He said he would make a special 
reduction ior a number of poor children, 
and the upshot was that a hundred of 
them went in to the Snow White 
matinee. 

They did not know who was paying 
for them. That was in the bargain. 
But the one-legged fiddler with the 
magic bow' hid behind a statue at the 
corner of Union Street and watched 
them chattering and laughing as they 
went in. No tears then 1 

And (says he) I’ve -found if you're 
wanting a treat, give a treat 1 

There’s the age-old lesson the great 
St Paul bequeathed to us on Charity, 
spoken again through the lips of a poor 
one-legged fiddler. Nay, not poor, for, 
though he fiddles his well-worn way 
through the streets of Edinburgh which 
know him well, he is rich in that which 
never faileth, Charity itself. 

For the rest, to quote him for the 
last time, he plays his fiddle in the 
street as well as it is in his power to 
do, and it docs not take much to keep 
him. So now, though you who read 
may not believe in fairies, you may at 
any rate believe in fiddlers. . 


He Built the Forth Bridge 


I t is 100 years since a famous builder of 
bridges was born. Sir William Arrol 
began life at Houston in Renfrewshire 
On February 13, 1839. 

As a boy of nine he worked in a 
factory, but lie had no love for spinning 
thread and at 13 was apprenticed to a 
blacksmith. A clever and industrious, 
youth, he studied hard and made iron 
and steel his chief interests, so that it is 
not surprising to learn that by the time 
he was 24 he was foreman for a firm of 
boiler makers and bridge builders, and 
five years later was building his own 
factory. Before long he began the 
construction of ironworks at Dalmar- 
nock, which eventually covered 20 acres 
and employed 5000 men; they were 
the biggest of their kind in the kingdom. 

Huge undertakings were carried 
through by William Arrol’s firm, two of 
the most notable being the building of 
bridges across the Tay and the Forth. 
Designed by Sir John Fowler and Sir 


Benjamin Baker, the Forth Bridge was 
the most remarkable bridge in the 
world in its day. Now dwarfed by the 
Sydney Harbour Bridge and the Golden 
Gate Bridge in California, it docs not 
strike us as it must have struck the 
people then ; but its enormous spans of 
over 1700 feet were made possible only 
by the use of specially forged steel and 
by adopting an unusual design. The 
conditions laid down were that no 
scaffolding was to be used, which meant 
that the bridge was to be. built upon 
itself, the arches leaning out to meet 
one another, the two sides of the great 
mass balanced so as to obviate any 
chance of one or other falling into the 
river below'. 

The bridge is 8295 feet long, with a 
railway track about 150 feet above the 
river, and the towers are 361 feet high. 
The whole bridge has 51,000 tons of 
metal, 65,000 cubic yards of concrete, 
and 750,000 cubic feet of granite. 


Over Half the World's 
Gold in One Country 

The League Report on world statistics 
has a very interesting analysis of the 
distribution of the world’s gold—of the 
gold actually mined and refined and in 
the possession of the banksand treasuries. 

It comes to this, that of each £1.00 
worth of gold in the world the United 
States holds 58 per cent, Britain 11, 
France 10. Thus we see that America 
has made a hoard of £58 out of each £100 
worth of the world’s gold. It is buried 
in her vaults, serving no useful purpose. 
It does not help trade or increase em¬ 
ployment ; at the present moment 
America has 11,000,000 unemployed. 

The actual amount of gold held by 
America is roundly £2800,000,000. We 
have only £326,000,000. 

If America would buy goods with her 
exports instead of taking gold from other 
nations she would promote trade and 
make the world's currencies more stable. 


Three seamen, one of whom was 
torpedoed during the last war, offered to 
sign on the Manchester food-ship for 
Spain without w'ages. 


Two Pictures at the 
Council Meeting 

The C N article the other day dealing 
with the lack of interest shown in 
general and municipal elections is 
equalled by the indifference that some 
individual M Ps and sometimes local 
councils show towards their work. 

An example of this is seen in the case 
of two northern town councils which on 
the occasion of a football match seriously 
debated wEether the meeting of the 
council should be adjourned to enable 
the councillors to see the play. 

Both councils had such important 
business as National Defence and the 
question of local unemployment. 

In the first case the town clerk put 
his foot down and ruled that the meeting 
must go on. Even so, it was expected 
that if there was a quorum the business 
would be suspended till after the match. 
Happily the council decided that work 
must come before pleasure. 

The ending in the second instance 
was not so good, for in this case half the 
members of the council -walked out when 
a motion to adjourn was defeated by 
one vote. The mayor appealed in vain. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
AT SALEM 

_ An Indian City 
Abolishes Drink 

For over twelve months the great 
Indian city of Salem in the Madras 
Presidency has been without its 
“ toddy ” shops and has been reaping 
the benefits of Prohibition. 

In 1937 the Government of Madras 
decided to try out a great experiment 
among two and half millions of people 
living in and around Salem. The textile 
mills were working badly, the farmers 
were in debt, and the level of life was poor, 
largely owing to the hold the drink habit 
had on the people. Missionaries of the 
London Missionary Society working in 
the city had been agitating for years that 
this great experiment should be tried. 

Better Health 

It was calculated that the drink bill 
in Salem was about £6 12s for each 
worker and that 8000 of them in the 
town alone spent £43,000 on drink. In the 
country districts the liquor sales averaged 
about £2 per head of the 200,000 people 
reckoned in the drinking class. 

When the Prohibition experiment 
started many workers complained of loss 
of energy, and that they were suffering 
from various aches and pains ; but as 
they had more money to spend on whole¬ 
some food their health began to improve. 
In one mill a monthly bonus of three 
shillings for regular attendance at work 
was formerly earned by ten per cent of 
the workers. It is now earned by 75 per 
cent, and the daily output of the mill 
has increased from 12 to 22 bales of cloth. 

As a result of Prohibition there has 
been a noticeable increase in the con¬ 
sumption of better food. Cooking is now 
done twice a day in many homes where 
it used to be done only once. There has 
been a 200 per cent increase in the con¬ 
sumption of vegetables, milk, melted 
butter, and curds. More clothes are being 
bought, together with shoes, umbrellas, 
soaps, and cooking vessels.. 

Debts Repaid 

In a country like India, where such 
an enormous population, especially in 
country districts, is in debt, the effect of 
Prohibition is particularly striking. For 
instance, out of 68 workers whose cases 
were examined 48 of them were in debt 
to the total amount of £430. After 
Prohibition seven of them managed to 
get free from debt, and the total amount 
of debt has been reduced to £360. In 
almost every section of the community 
debts have been repaid on a larger scale. 

Tea and coffee shops in Salem are 
reported to be doing much extra busi¬ 
ness, and more money is being spent on 
amusements. The number of kinemas 
in Salem has increased from four to six. 

There has been a great rise also in the 
standard of living. Health has improved 
in the villages, accidents in the mills 
have been reduced, and it seems that a 
new hope has come to this part of India. 

Strong Public Opinion 

The Report of the District Collector 
in Salem, referring to this experiment, 
says the success of the Prohibition cam¬ 
paign has exceeded the expectations of 
some of the most ardent supporters of 
the movement, and " I see no reason to 
anticipate that permanent success will 
not reward the efforts of those official 
and non-official Prohibition workers, 
many of whom have laboured so hard to 
make the movement a success.” 

He also points out that the people 
have been accustomed for generations 
to having things ordered for them from 
above, but that now they have a Govern¬ 
ment which has captured their imagina¬ 
tion, especially as the poliev is sponsored 
by Mr Gandhi himself. Success would be 
impossible without strong public opinion 
in the villages in favour of enforcing 
the Act, and this public opinion is so 
strong that anyone continuing his 
drinking habits is socially ostracised, 
a very severe punishment in India. 
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The Tail That 
Wags the Dog 

Abnormally Heavy 
Elements in the Stars 
WHAT THEY MAY DO 

By the C N Astronomer 

Why the tail, as it were, should wag 
the dog so effectively is a question 
arising from last week’s study of Sirius, 
the Dog Star, and his tiny companion. 

The picture on this page reveals the 
way and the extent to which this is done, 
as viewed from the Earth. Here we see 
how wobbly is the path of Sirius "A 
through space, and how more wobbly 
still is the path of Sirius B. It is from 
their effect upon one another that 
mathematicians deduce the enormous 
weight and pulling power of Sirius B, 
and therefore, the transformation that 
would take place in our cricket ball, or 
pound of butter, -were it transferred to 
so massive a world. 

A Matter of Relativity 

Supposing our world displaced our Sun 
to a similar extent, it would prove that 
the Earth weighed about one-third of 
the Sun’s weight; actually this is the 
proportionate weight of Sirius B as com¬ 
pared with Sirius A: But as our Sun 
weighs 331,950 times more than our 
world, the Earth can only displace our 
Sun the merest trifle. 

In last week’s picture the orbital 
motions of Sirius A and Sirius B were 
shown in ellipses as they actually are, 
relative to one another ; but in this week’s 
picture we see their motions relative 
to space and to us—a very different 
appearance. It is as if two boys were 
walking round the funnel of. a moving 
steamboat,. one in a large and the other 
in a small circle relative to the funnel— 
the centre of attraction—on the steam¬ 
boat, which might be regarded as a sort of 
solar system. But the steamboat is mov¬ 
ing, and if we were to plot the path of 
each boy on the water below these paths 

they would, if __ 

relatively timed 
and spaced, re¬ 
semble the paths 
of the Sirian 
bodies. So it is 
with all motions : 
it is just a matter 
of what each is 
relative to, and 
our point of view. 

How it comes 
about that the 
material of Sirius 
B should possess 
this astounding 
weight, which on 
an average is far 
in excess of our 
heaviest- element 


Romance Behind the 
Television Screen 


T’iie viewing screen on which the rays 
-*■ of the cathode tube trace the 
television image of a modern receiving 
set has quite a romance behind it. 

The quality enabling the screen to glow 
brightly when a beam of cathode rays 
strikes it is known as fluorescence, and, 
although this phenomenon, in a crude 
state, was responsible for the discovery 
of X-rays, it is the use of the X-rays 
themselves which has in turn been 
responsible for the immense improve¬ 
ment in brightness of the fluorescent 
salts with which the screen is coated. 

The newest screens in use are about 
ten times as bright as they were a year 
or two ago, and this great improvement, 
which means much to television, is 
largely the work of two scientists who 
do their research work in London, and 
themselves make the material. 

A somewhat similar fluorescent com¬ 
pound is used to coat thin cards which 
are placed next to the photographic film 
when taking an X-ray picture, the glow 
of the " screen ” acting on the sensitive 
film about ten times as powerfully as do 
the X-rays themselves. The result is, of 
course, a very considerable reduction in 
time of exposure, with clearer pictures 
in consequence. 


While the television screen is coated 
with a mixture of zinc and cadmium 
sulphides, it is owing to the introduction 
of an impurity at a certain stage of its 
manufacture that the brightness, when 
excited by cathode rays, is so enor¬ 
mously increased. Sulphides of other 
metals, when roasted in an electric 
furnace, become all kinds of beautiful 1 
colours when excited by ultra-violet 
rays, and these colours again are mar¬ 
vellously intensified when definite im¬ 
purities arc mixed with the compounds. 
The impurities may only be present in 
tiny quantities (perhaps one part in a 
million), but they arc sufficient to give 
both colour and brilliancy. 

The X-ray viewing screens, once made 
with the very costly platinocyanide of 
barium, are now mostly coated with 
cadmium tungstate. But the chemistry 
of fluorescent substances, due to new 
and increasing applications of them, is 
becoming one of some importance, and 
further research may go a long way 
towards improving television pictures. 
The beautiful effects seen sometimes on 
the stage when the lights are turned 
down and all kinds of colours appear 
in costumes and scenery are obtained 
solely by the use of these substances. 


An Astonishing Fact 
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T ake a sheet of paper. Fold it 54 
times. The thickness of the folds will 
then reach from one side of the Earth’s 
orbit to the other, that is, at least twice 
.92,000,000 miles. 

Imagine you have a sheet of paper 
long enough for this experiment. You 
might think of it, perhaps, as a length of 
wallpaper. You. lay it flat on the 
ground, lift one end, and walk with it 
till the two ends meet. You have now 
folded your sheet of paper once. By the 
time you have folded it five times the 
thickness is roughly a quarter of an 
inch, and at ab.out the seventh or eighth 
fold the sheet is, say, 011c inch thick. 
Then the ninth time vou fold it the 


paper is two inches thick. You would 
have to fold it 24 times before it was 
about a mile thick, 25 times for it to bo 
two miles thick, 34 times to be 1000 
miles thick. The next time you fold 
it your paper would be half as long 
but again twice as thick, 2000 miles. 
At the 44th fold it would be a million 
miles thick. When you succeeded in 
folding it for the 53rd time it would be 
160 million miles thick, and the 54th 
fold 'would make it 320 million miles. 

Even if our calculations are not accu¬ 
rate, and the last fold made the sheet 
only 300 million miles thick, it would 
still be so long that it would reach over 
a hundred million miles beyond the sun. 


Competition Result Eight Ideas For Cyclists 
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stitutes a very 
fascinating prob- 
1cm. in both 
astronomy and 
physics. Are 
there some ele¬ 
ments far down 
in the scale be¬ 
yond the recog¬ 
nised 92 varie¬ 
ties ? If so, what 
strange qualities 
and peculiar pro¬ 
perties may they of Sirius A and 

. -j in_- Sinus B through space at the 

possess . Vve re- average speed oi 12 miles 
member how ra- a second, their relative 
(Hum Noq positions being indicated on 

ruum nas aston- the dates shown- The Une 

lslicd us. So we G—G marks the centre o£ 
wonder whether gravity between them, which, 
£ , , however, is a moving point. 

some of these 

weight}' elements exist deep down in our 
own Earth awaiting an epoch-making 
discover}',, for our world is the heaviest 
world, in proportion to its size, in our 
Solar System. Thus elements more 
valuable than gold or radium may exist 
not so very far away, but, owing to their 
weight, at depths at present beyond our 
seaeli. Whv should not there be heavier 


In Competition Xumber 71 the two 
best paintings were sent in by Anne E. 
Gasston, aged 13, 2 Queen’s Park Rise, 
Brighton ; and Winkie Griffin, aged 6, 
29 Cornwall Road, Fratton, Ports¬ 
mouth. A prize of ten shillings has been 
sent to each of these readers. 

The 25 prizes of half-a-crown have 
been awarded to the following : 

Simon Beard, Solihull ; Doreen Burridfjo, Winch- 
more Hill, N 21 ; P. A. Clark-Alaxweil, Derby; 
James Clarkson. Cheltenham; Patsy Cox, Birming¬ 
ham; Joseph Craig, Glasgow; G. Croft, York; 
Betty Crook*, Blacon, near Chester; Bridget 
Dinglcy, Robertsbridge; Muriel Dorgan, Ashington; 
Judy Fegan, Chew Stoke, Bristol; Keith Forster, 
Sudbury; T. Douglas Grant, Glasgow; Jean Hall, 
Bucklyvie; Marjorie Harland, Harrogate; Peter 
Harris, Bournemouth; Joan Muriel Kay, Liverpool; 
David Nunncley, Highcliffe-on-Sea; Stella Potter, 
Cambridge; Margaret S. Robinson, Stretford; 
Barry Streater, Crawley; Alan Taverner, South 
Norwood; Doris Thompson, Barkingsidc; Nancy 
Wheat, Sheffield; Isobel Youngson, Aberdeen. 

The prizewinner whose name is 
marked with an asterisk obtained a new 
reader and is awarded an extra 2s 6d. 

Continued trom the previous column 
elements on Sirius B ? There seems no 
reason why the proportion of 92 elec¬ 
trons, as carried by the protonic nucleus 
of a uranium atom, should be the highest 
number possible, or, conversely, that the 
weight of the nucleus of the uranium 
atom as represented by 238 should be 
the greatest possible for an atomic 
nucleus. It is merely the greatest we 
know of on Earth, and since spectro¬ 
scopy docs not permit investigations 
below the outer layers of the surface, or 
lighter, gases of the Sun and stars, any 
evidence of abnormally heavy elements 
can only be obtained through mathe¬ 
matical considerations of the weight of 
certain celestial bodies in proportion to 
their bulk, as in the case of Sirius B. 

G. F. M. 


We arc all for safeguarding the rights 
of cyclists, but so many of them are 
killed and injured that it has become 
necessary to save the careless cyclist 
from his worst enemy, himself. 

The House of Lords Committee on 
Road Accidents has received eight 
suggestions from the Municipal Cor¬ 
porations : 

Cycle tracks arc advisable. where 
practicable ; use to be made compulsory. 

' Compulsory red rear lamps. 

Efficient brakes. 

Penalties- for careless riding, trick 
riding, or failure to give proper signals 
to other road users. 

Ban on racing and speed trials on a 
public highway. 

Cyclists to report accidents. 

Cycles to have adequate instruments 
giving audible warning of approach. 

Registration plates for pedal cycles. 

Most of these reforms seem overdue 
in the cyclist’s own interests as well as 
other people’s. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of February 1914 

Wireless Telegraphy on Every Ship. The 

heroes of the Titanic did not die in 
vain ; it has been agreed by all the 
nations of the world, at a conference of 
eleven States and the British Empire, 
that wireless telegraphy shall be in¬ 
stalled on every ship that sails the sea 
with fifty people on it, that a ceaseless 
watch shall be kept in the wireless room, 
that every ship shall carry enough boats 
for all the people on it, and that ships 
shall patrol the Xorth Atlantic in the 
spring to warn vessels against the 
presence of ice. 


February 11, 193) 


Russia’s Mighty 
Resources 

A Great Power’s 
Development 

The Russian Empire claims to have 
mineral resources hardly less wonderful 
than those of America ; certainly they 
arc enormous. 

Of mineral oil Russia has more than 
half the world’s aggregate; America 
less than a third. 

Of iron ore Russia has five per cent oi 
the world’s supplies, of manganese 
nearly a third, of copper eight per cent, 
of coal a fifth. These. are unchecked 
Russian figures, but the area is so vast 
that they are quite credible. 

The name of the province of Kras¬ 
noyarsk is unknown to most people, but 
it may serve as an example of new-old 
Russian wealth. Its boundaries extend 
from the mighty mountain ranges of 
Western Sayan to the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

The Tsarist Government used, this 
enormous province mainly as a place 
of exile for revolutionaries, and leased 
the tremendously rich district to Russian 
and foreign gold merchants. Applying' 
a penal system of labour to the gold¬ 
fields, these people exploited the pre¬ 
cious metal. 

Now the Russian scientists have dis¬ 
covered enormous deposits of various 
kinds of valuable minerals in the region. 
Forty per cent of this territory has coal¬ 
bearing scams containing about ten per 
cent of the world’s reserves. The 
Tunguss coalfield occupies an area equal 
to the territory of Latvia, Poland, 
Rumania, and Italy combined ! 

The soil of the Krasnoyarsk region 
has also been proved to contain gold 
and other precious metals, and building 
materials. The reserves of iron ore 
already discovered could meet the needs 
of the Russian metallurgical works for 
several decades. 

School Broadcasts 

Here arc details of the School Broad¬ 
cast programmes for next week. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Science and Gardening—The 
Small Greenhouse: by €. F. Lawrance. 
2.30 Stories in Song: by J. AV. Horton. . 

Tuesday, ii.o Physical Training (for use 
in halls). 11.25 History in the Slaking. 
11.45 Physical Training (for use in class¬ 
rooms). 2.5 Our Parish—At the Railway 
Station. 2.30 Our English Speech—How 
Speech Sounds Change : by Harold Orton. 
3.0 Concert Lesson—Sonata Form (1): Horn. 
Wednesday, 2.5 World History—Haroun 
al Rascliid : by Rhoda Power. 2.30 Bio¬ 
logy—Care of the Young: by II. Munrc 
Fox. 

Thursday, 11.25 Senior Geography (What 
Insects do : Tsetse Flies) : by P. A. 
Buxton. 2.5 Animals that Prowl by Night: 
by C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 British History—■ 
The Pilgrim Fathers : by E. Carus-Wilson. 
Friday, 2.5 On the Tibetan Border.: by 
Sir George Dunbar. 2.45 Play—From a 
Greek Hero Stray. 3.10 A Feature Pro¬ 
gramme (One school does this—News of 
interesting and unusual work done by boys 
and girls). 3.35 Foreign Affairs (1). 

Scottish Regional 

'Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by- Anne II. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o and 11.45 As National. 2.5 
Round the Village—The Joiner: by John R. 
Allan. 2.30 Senior English—A story ot 
.George Macdonald. 3.0 As National. 
Wednesday, 11.5 Speech Training for 
Juniors (p, b ; t, d ; k, g) : by Aifne II. 
McAllister. 2.30 Biology—What Happens 
to Our Food : by R. C. Gariy'. 

Thursday, ii.o Intermediate French. 2.5 
Musical Memory : by Herbert Wiseman. 
2.40-The Story of the Trout: by C. H. 
O’Donoghuc. 3.5 Scottish History—Mar¬ 
garet from England : by E. Boog Watson. 
Friday, 2.5 British Empire Geography 
(Australia—Vineyards in the South) : by 
PI. F. T. Heath. 2.45 A? National. 
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REINDEER FOR ESKIMOS 

The reindeer herd brought from 
Alaska by the Canadian Government 
have become thoroughly acclimatised 
to their new home at the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. Part of the herd of 
more than 4000 has now been placed 
in charge of two Eskimo families. 



ANCIENT VILLAGES COME TO LIGHT. A Greek ploughman in the 
Chalcidice found a big stone obstructing his plough. It proved to be the top 
of an ancient tomb, and further excavations have revealed the ruins of four 
ancient villages, with fossilised remains, stone clubs, household goods, and 
relics of the Roman and Byzantine periods. . 

BARRIERS OF NETTLES. In Ceylon owners of plantations subject to 
the raids of wild elephants are protecting their crops with barriers of sting¬ 
ing nettles, a method found successful in the Straits Settlements. When once 
stung on the tip of the trunk an elephant will never again approach nettles 


SIBERIA’S HARDY HORSE 

The shaggy little Yakut horse, friend 
of the peasants of Yakutsk Province, 
is perhaps the world's hardiest breed, 
for it frequently lives out of doors in 
the winter and is even used within 
the Arctic Circle. 



EARTHQUAKE IN CHILE 

A severe earthquake which affected the southern 
half of Chile laid several towns in ruins and 
caused enormous loss of life The centre of 
the disturbance was at .Concepcion, a coast 
town of 89,000 inhabitants, where more than 
half the houses and buildings were destroyed 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION. An expedition of ten German 
scientists is making a nine-month tour of Abyssinia, Kenya, and 
Tanganyika studying the people and animal life for Munich museums. 
NEW FARMLANDS. The Union Government has bought a vast j 
area of land in South-West Africa which is to be thrown open for 
settlement by farmers The area concerned is about 1,700,000 
acres in extent, nearly twice as big as Sussex 


HALF A TON OF TURTLE 

urtles have been in the news at both ends of 
the world They invaded English waters, a 

_ most unusual occurrence,during a recent cold- 

_ =T weather spell, while at the Bay of Islands in 
New Zealand a giant tifrtle weighing almost 
half a ton was caught by an American visitor. 


AMERICA S PACIFIC OUTPOST 
Little Guam 


Thatcher, Blacksmith, 
and Sweep 

A number of most interesting trades 
are dying out, according to the Rural 
Industries Bureau. 

The thatclier is a case in point. A 
thatched roof is very beautiful and 
warm, but there seem to be only 500 
thatchers left. 

The blacksmith too is dying out as 
the garage multiplies. Horsebreeders 
are alarmed at the failure of new appren¬ 
tices in this ancient occupation. Young 
men feci that there is no future for them 
in the industry in view of the universal 
triumph of the machine. So with harness- 
makers, wheelwrights, and many more. 

It is sad, but the disappearance of 
one more " ancient trade ” docs not 
proceed quickly enough ; we refer to 
chimney-sweeping. Gas and electric 
fires are reducing the number of smoky 
flues, but still millions remain. By this 
time no chimney of the old sort should 
remain in the land, polluting the air. 

The Silken Thread 
of Asia 

When Sven Hedin, the veteran Swedish 
explorer of Asia, undertook for the 
Chinese a survey for a motor road across 
the Gobi Desert the best he could find 
was the old Silk Road. 

Along that road silk was carried 2000 
years ago from China to Tyre on the 
Mediterranean. It runs 6000 miles 
through Asia and, joining East to West, 
is the most remarkable connecting link 
between peoples that has ever existed. 

After passing across the Gobi Desert 
it reaches Sinkiang, the last remaining 
of the outlying provinces of the Chinese 
Empire,, and the one which may yet play 
an important part in the future of China, 
Japan, and Russia. 

Sven Hedin may have travelled along 
a road known to Marco Polo. 


uam, one of America’s island 
possessions in the Pacific, has 
come prominently into the news. 

The Naval Committee of the House of 
Representatives has introduced a Bill 
authorising the spending of /i,ooo,ooo 
on fortifying it. 

The proposal is to convert this island 
into a base for submarines and aircraft 
in the course of the next three years, 
and the importance of this project lies 
in the position of Guam. Over 5000 miles 
west of San Francisco and 1500 east of 
the Philippines, Guam is the most 
southerly of the Ladrone Islands, which 
were mandated to Japan by the Treaty 
of Versailles. Guam did not come under 
the mandate because it already belonged 
to America, having become hers in 1898 
at the end of the war between America 
and Spain. 

This group of islands came into history 
when Magellan reached them, the first 
land he came across in the Pacific during 
his voyage round the world 400 years 
ago. He called them Ladrones (Spanish 
for thieves) because the natives stole so 
many things from his ships. Guam is the 
biggest of the group, being 206 square 
miles, or one-third bigger than the Isle 
of Wight, and inhabited by some 20,000 
people, a mixed Malay race whose chief 


The Ladder in Mid-Air 

Thomas Ogden had a terrifying ex¬ 
perience in Leeds the other day. 

While at his work as a billposter the 
ladder on which lie was working sud¬ 
denly swung away from the wall. By 
a miracle it jammed in some way and 
Ogden hung in mid-air on the ladder 
50 feet from the ground. Passers-by and 
police tried in vain to get the ladder 
hack, but finally Ogden was rescued 
by the use of a fire-escape. 


and Its Story 

industry is connected with the export 
of copra and coconut oil. 

Here was erected an important cable 
station, and whenever a telegram is sent 
round the world it passes through this 
island. The American Government has 
set up a powerful wireless station, and 
it is a station on the Pacific flying route. 

The capital is Agana and the port is 
Apra. The American naval authorities 
propose to spend £200,000 on dredging 
the harbour during the next year, and 
about £< 800,000 during the two following 
years on hangars, workshops, and 
barracks. The island would thus become 
an important submarine and air base, 
linked with the distant mother country 
through Wake Island and Hawaii, and 
forming a strong outpost for the defence 
of the Philippine Islands, and also of the 
trade route to China beyond. 

When we look at the map and see 
that Guam lies also to the north of that 
other group of Japan’s mandated islands, 
the Carolines, we can well understand 
how important Guam would be should 
the Japanese fortify these old possessions 
of Germany, possessions Germany bought 
from Spain only 40 years ago for less 
than a million pounds, the amount 
America is now proposing to spend on 
Guam alone. 


The Sisters 

Liverpool is poorer with the passing 
of Hannah Tatton, 72, and Emma 
Tatton,67. In life they lived and worked 
together, and they passed on within two 
hours of each other. All their lives they 
worked without a thought for themselves, 
for they lived among the poor when they 
couid easily have lived elsewhere. They 
considered neither creed nor anything 
else: the only' thing that mattered to 
them was that someone needed help. 


Small Turkeys For 
Electric Kitchens 

America’s Department of Agriculture 
has been experimenting with a small 
race of turkeys, and has succeeded in 
producing little birds which can easily 
be roasted in the tiny electric kitchens 
of America. 

Only those who have lived in big 
American cities and towns can under¬ 
stand the importance of this achieve¬ 
ment. Thousands of apartments, for 
which hundreds of pounds’ rent a year 
are paid, have only the tiniest of 
kitchens (kitchenettes they are called), 
often no more than five feet long by 
two or three feet deep ; in these little 
places excellent meals can bo cooked 
for a whole family, with electric grillers, 
broilers, ovens, electric toasters, mixers, 
percolators, waffle-irons, kettles, and 
so on—all electric, with, of course, the 
inevitable refrigerator. 

Needless to say, the little kitchens are 
very crowded, and the cooking equip¬ 
ment exceedingly small and compact, 
so that a new race of seven or eight 
pound turkeys, in a country where 
turkey is eaten just as beef or mutton 
in England, is a really big national asset. 

Strange Journey 

If a traveller in one. of the little 
steamers between Elbing and Deutsch- 
Eylau in East Prussia were to take a nap 
and wake up suddenly he would think 
he was dreaming, for he would find his 
boat speeding on dry land 1 

The 40-mile stretch between the two 
towns is unique, for part of the journey 
is made by canal and part by rail. The 
little boats are picked out of the water 
by trucks made for the purpose, and are 
carried over four hills. If these steamers 
were not carried in this unusual way 
twenty locks would have to be built to 
complete the journey. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF IT 


By 

Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 1 

Cheers From Elliott and Rake 
-TTe knew'what "Mr Verrell would say! 
** . He- knew exactly what Sir .Verrell 
: Would say : “ I’m sorry. J 3 ut you must make 
tlie best of it, Polton." 

1 All the same, there wasn’t any other way 
out; so lie must either grin and bear it or 
have’ a shot at Verrell. Well, there wasn’t 
any good either in dillying and dallying, so 
he’d go off and sec if Verrell were in his 
room. 

He cut through Old Court, and, turning 
into the passage-way, he perceived the new 
science master scuttling ahead like a crab 
and clutching at his cap while the wind 
whipped his gown round his.knees. Polton 
wondered why there was always a- wind 
down this passage. At the other, end he 
bumped into Elliott and Rake, who were 
leaning against the wall with their hands in 
their pockets. 

They tried to stop him, but he told them ‘ 
lie was busy, and hurried along. 

He found Mr Verrell in his room, a quiet¬ 
faced man, who greeted him with a smile 
and “ Well ? What is it, Polton ? ” 

He hesitated. It seemed so much harder to 
put now, especially with those two grave, 
wise eyes searching his face. 

“ I’ve come to ask you to let me off, 
Mr Verrell.” 

“ To let you off 1 From what ? ” 

” You have posted my name as one of 
your house prefects this term.” 

His housemaster nodded. 

Polton fidgeted. “ Sir, I shan't make a 
good one,” he stuttered. 

” Are you the judge or am I ? ” 

" Sir,- I’m sure that I'm right. Well 
House isn’t an easy house to run : I mean, 
it’s always been a difficult, house for. its 
prefects because it’s so rambling and old- 
fashioned that people who want to rag get 
such easy chances 1 ” 

" Do, you speak from experience ? ” 
Mr Verrell said, smiling. “ Or is that only a 
miserable sort of excuse ? ” 

Polton’s pale face had flushed to the eyes. 

“ Is that all ? " he was asked. 

It wasn’t quite. It was far from exact. 
But shame held him. 

” No. I’m sorry. You must make the 
best of it, Polton.” 

“ But if you please, sir—■—” 

" That’s all. Make the best of it, Polton.” 
It sang in his ears, as he’d known all 
along that it would. But he wasn’t beaten 
yet. He'd one card to play yet. He rushed 
out of doors again to find Aird, the head 
boy of the house, and was out of breath 
and panting when h'e discovered him punt¬ 
ing a ball about with a few other seniors. 

“ Can you spare me a sec, Aird ? " 

Aird left the others and joined him. 

” Look here, Aird ! I want something.” 
Aird, massive and cheery, regarded 
Polton's scraggy body, his narrow shoulders, 
tiis pinched; anxious features, and grinned. 
"Don’t bother, Polton. I know what you 
want,” he grinned. “ You want a good old 
. rumpstoak, as big as they make ’em. You 
want brawn, Polton. You want beef. 
That’s what you want.” 

Polton was quivering, 
serious," he answered. " 
something.” 

" To do something ! 
cautiously. 

” Yes. As head boy of our house, will 
you go to old Verrell and tell him that you’re 
sure I shouldn’t be a prefect.” 

” Oh, yes, I’d forgotten ; he’s just made 
you a house pre,” said Aird. ” And you 
want to'get out of it. do you ? ” 

“ Y’es, really. I do.” 

“ But why oo you funk it ? ” Aird looked 
him over again. Then,'” Oh, I daresay I 
understand how your mind is working,” he 
uttered thoughtfully, “ but I don’t think 
you ought to ask me to drag you out, 
Polton. I’ve only been head boy four 
days, since the term started, and it’s rather 
a iot to expect me to plunge in so soon. 
No, I don’t think Pa Verrell would like me 
to interfere that way.” 

“ But you can do it.” 

” You’ve tried him ? ” 

“ Yes,” agreed Polton. 

” Then try him again if you like, but 
don't expect me to back you.” 

Foltdn came away angrily, and back 
through the passage-way where Rake and 
Elliott were lounging against the wall still. 
Just like them ! Oh, howheloathedElliott’s 
huge nose and loose mouth and Rake’s 
chin with its mole ! And to think that last 
term, and before last terrii . . . 

“ Where are you going, Polton ? ” 


" I wish you’d be 
I want you to do 

” Aird echoed, 


" I’m busy.” 

” Oh, no, you’re not! Cqngratters, old 
man ! ” 

He tried to pass them, but Rake had 
seized hold of his jacket and Elliott had 
thrust a foot out and tripped him. “ You 
see,” they jeered, “ our new prefect can’t 
get away from us. And why should he try 
to dodge his old pals.” 

“ We’ll have some high times together, 
old man ! ” Elliott leered at him. 

“ The Three Musketeers ! What, ho 1 ” 
Rake uttered hilariously. 

“ I say, Polton, do you ’remember that 
shindy last June when-” 

“ We had a near squeak then, Polton ! ’* 

“ Three cheers for our prefect! All 
together ! Hip ! Hip ! Hoo-ray ! " 

Thus they mocked him. 

CHAPTER 2 
Star Gazing 

Dolton’s old association with Elliott and 
* Rake had come home to roost, as the 
saying went, with a vengeance. For how 
could he as a prefect keep in their places, 
and jump upon when required, a couple of 
big, rowdy seniors with whom he had been 
accustomed to knocking about ? Yet this 
is what he must do, or let his job down. 

It wasn’t as if he had been expecting 
promotion. His work might be good enough, 
but the rest of him—never ! He had only 
wanted to be left in the ruck. 

Thus his thoughts went on and on, and 
with them tire question : Why on earth 
had old Pa Verrell made him a prefect ? 
He .wasn’t strong : he was nervous: he 
stuttered a bit; chaps didn’t look up to 
him ; he had not shone in games—so why 
had Pa Verrell appointed him ? Oh, he 
knew that lots of people had left last term, 
but plenty remained who could throw their 
weight about better than he could. 

When he complained in that way to Aird, 
Aird answered, “ Stop grousing." 

“ That's all very well, Aird," he growled. 
" But it comes natural to you to give 
orders. It doesn’t to me. I'm too nervous." 

" Rot! Any blithering idiot can order 
infants about! ” 


“ Would you call Rake and Elliott two 

infants ? " 

“ Oh, it’s that way, is it ? " Aird mur¬ 
mured. Well, funking won’t help you.” 

“ Rake and Elliott are both in my 
corridor,” stuttered Polton. 

Aird frowned. “ Yes,” he owned, “ and 
I’m sorry they've got into studies. They 
know my opinion. I told them they didn’t 
deserve them.” 

“ So you’ll smite them if they mob me 
up ? ” Polton said eagerly. 

“ Not I ! It’s your corridor, Polton.” 
Aird clapped him on the back. “ Take my 
tip,” he pronounced. “ The only person 
who can make good for Polton is Polton. 
So put that in your pipe and smoke it, my 
merry old bird ! " 

It was certain to come to the boil soon. 
For, as Elliott observed to Rake, were they 
to be ordered about by a pipsqueak like 
Polton ! Then on second thoughts Rake 
added, “ We’ll soon settle that. We’ll stage 
a rag, and see if he dares to jump on us ! ” 

Agreed. There were lots of stars to be 
watched in the skies these clear nights, 
and the amateur observatory which that 
quaint old gentleman in the Red Cottage 
had built in his field at the back was within 
handy distance of Well House. So if a 
fellow there slipped out of his study window 
at half-past eight, and went shinning over 
the fencing beyond the junior playing- 
fields, he could get to the observatory and 
have a rag round, for the old gentleman 
rarely came out to observe before midnight, 
and easily be back by a quarter to ten to go 
up to bed. 

“ But,” laughed Rake, “ we must take 
care that Polton discovers we've gone ! ” 

“ Oh, of course ! " declared Elliott. " I’ll 
fix that.” 

So later on that evening there trailed 
down the corridor a youngster by name of 
Newman, who knocked on Polton’s door. 
“ Come in ! ” he was bidden. “ If you 
please," be announced, as he entered and 
laid down a letter, “ I got leave front prep, 
to take this to Elliott. He’d dropped it. 
But I can’t find him anywhere. May I 
leave it with you, Polton." 

Polton glanced at the clock. It was 
twenty minutes to nine. “ Did you go to 
his study ? ” 

u Yes, Polton.” 


jacko Does Keen business 


O ne afternoon Mother Jacko and Mrs 
Chimp held a Jumble Sale in the 
local school-room, and Jacko looked in 
to see if any help was wanted. 

It was ! The customers flocked up in 
such crowds that two people could 
hardly cope with them. It was hot work 
too, and they were glad to throw oft 
their hats and coats. 

But presently things quietened down, 
and the caretaker told them tea was 
waiting for them in another room. 


“ Oh, that’s the pick of the bunch,” 
he answered, “ but you can have it for is.” 

“ I’ll give threepence more for it,” 
cried another woman, elbowing the char¬ 
lady aside. 

Mrs Scrubbs was furious. ” Here, take 
this, then! ” she snorted, flinging down 
eigliteenpence. Then she took up the 
liat and went out. 

Not long afterwards the workers came 
strolling back. 

“ Hi! How’s this for keen business ? ” 



‘You’ve sold my hat!” shrieked Mrs Chimp 


“ Suppose we go and have it at once ? ” 
suggested Mrs Chimp. " Jacko can look 
after things for a bit.” 

Jacko’s mother agreed, and gave him 
some instructions. “ All the things 
are priced,” she said, " except the hats, 
which are sixpence each.” 

Before long some more customers 
arrived, Mrs Scrubbs. among them. 

Jacko beamed on her, 

Mrs Scrubbs scowled and started 
tossing the hats over. Presently one took 
her fancy. “ How much ? ” she asked. 

Jacko chuckled quietly. 


cried Jacko. “ I’ve got one and six¬ 
pence from Mrs Scrubbs for that black 
straw guy with roses on it! ” 

“ What ? ” shrieked Mrs Chimp, col¬ 
lapsing into a chair. " You’ve gone and 
sold my hat, you wretched lad,” she 
screamed. " And I gave a guinea for it 
only last week ! ” 

Jacko ’ gaped—while his mother 
rushed out after Mrs Scrubbs. She 
succeeded in getting the hat back again, 
but the charlady was so surly afterwards 
that Jacko found it safer to keep well 
out of her wav. 


" And wasn’t he there ? ” 

" No,” said Newman, with very wide 
eyes. 

“ All right. You can leave the letter with 
me. Off you get.” 

And Newman re-trailed down the corridor, 
smiling a little. 

Elliott’s study was in darkness. The 
tvindorv was open, the window-blind was 
tapping against the sill. After switching 011 
the light and closing the window Polton 
proceeded to Rake's study next, where he 
found the same thing. He shut the door 
fast and then climbed out of the window, 
which he pulled down behind him before 
dropping on to the asphalt. 

It was a very easy and gentle drop to the 
asphalt. How he wished liis errand itself 
might prove half as easy. 

He lcnerv where they’d gone ; he knew 
only too well, by experience. For this would 
not be his first visit to the shanty behind 
the Red Cottage. Therefore he realised their 
artfulness to the full. .For directly he 
arrived Rake would shout, “ Halloa, 
Polton ! Squat down, old boy ! Make 
yourself comfy ! You know liow keen on 
astronomy Elliott and I are, so tve've buzzed 
along to take a squint at the stars.” And 
when he told them to come out of it, jolly 
quick, they would leer and exclaim with the 
greatest pretence of astonishment, “ But 
you’ve often been here yourself, old man ! ” 

Thus was Polton reflecting as he ran on. 

He arrived at the old army hut, and its 
adjoining shed with the open pit in the 
middle for the great telescope stretching its 
slanting snout up to the skies. In the 
cottage there-was no light, for, as he remem¬ 
bered, the old gentleman slept soundly 
before a night’s vigil. But a light was 
shimmering under the door of the hut. 

He pushed the door open and stepped in. 

There they were, Rake sprawling across 
the table and Elliott fiddling about with a 
revolving globe. They had pushed the old 
gentleman's gadgets out of their w’ay, and 
there they were in possession—waiting for 
Polton. ” Good man ! ” he was greeted by 
Rake. " Come and join us ! There’ll be 
stacks of stars out presently ! Like old 
times, isn’t it ? ” 

They had lighted a gas-jet and a couple 
of candles. They could see Polton had 
turned the colour of ashes and that his body 
was trembling from head to foot. 

“Come out of here I ” ho uttered in a 
hoarse voice. 

. “ My dear old fellow ! ” stared Rake. 

" Oh, don’t sham you think I’ve come to 
join you again ! It’s different now. You 
know it is,” he stuttered. “ I can’t rag now’, 
as I did before. And I’ve got to see that 
you don’t either. Come out of it! ” 

Drawled Rake to Elliott, “ Our poor 
friend is losing his senses.” 

Elliott came and stood over Polton. His 
head topped Polton's by inches. With a 
misshapen chilblained finger lie tapped 
Polton on the chest. ” Polton,” he said, 
growling suddenly, “ we’ve no use for you. 
As a pal of sorts we put up with you once, 
when it suited us. But we never had any 
use for you really, you ass. So off you go I 
Skedaddle I Before you got hurt ! " Then 
his finger curled up and the clenched hand 
pushed Polton violently backwards. 

Polton rocked, lost his balance, and as 
he was staggering both seized him. He 
thought they meant to throw him outside, 
but they flung him down heavily. and 
rushed from tile shed. He remembered that 
the key was outside the door, but before 
lie could follow them they had turned it 
and gone. 

They had locked him in. He heard their 
footsteps retreating. 

He tried to force the door, but it could 
not be managed. Then lie told himself with 
confidence that they’d return; they, would 
never dare to leave him here all the night 
or until he should be released by the startled 
old gentleman. No, he saw’ their game. 
They hoped he would work himself into a 
fume before they came back and offered to 
free him upon a condition. He could guess 
their condition quite easily. 

Ah, here the}’ were again, whispering out¬ 
side ; then Rake’s voice, coming stealthily 
through the door. " Listen ! Elliott and 
I are going to bunk back now. We’ve 
plenty of time before bedtime." A pause. 
“ Do you hear, Polton ? .You’ve lots of 
time too, if you promise to be a good boy. 
If we let you out, are you going to be a good 
boy, Polton ? ” 

. He made no reply. 

' “ If we let you out, Polton, will you give 
us your word of honour not to report us ? ” 

He could feel that they were holding their 
breath for his answ’cr. He stuttered in a 
husky voice, “ Yes, I promise.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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The Children's Newspaper 


Your Child's 
Health 
is at Stake 



When it comes to choosing medicine for 
your child there can be no two ways. 
Nothing but the best is good enough. 
A child’s health is priceless and a wise 
mother will not dream of talcing chances 
where that is concerned—she will never 
gamble with ‘cheap,’ untried prepara¬ 
tions. 

And so when her child suffers from one 
of those inevitable stomach “upsets” 
she turns in complete confidence to 
‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ 

Doctors the world over prescribe * Milk 
of Magnesia’ for children’s stomach 
ailments and to keep the bcwels regular. 
It is wonderfully effective! yet entirely 
harmless even to the youngest babe. 
Next time your child is out of sorts, list¬ 
less, has stomach-ache, colic or constipa¬ 
tion, give ‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ You will 
be delighted with the quick comfort it 
gives ; sweetening the sour stomach and 
relieving the bowels. 

Many mothers find ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ 
brand Tablets handy. Their pleasant 
mint flavour appeals very strongly to 
children, who take them eagerly. 

Always remember that there is nothing 
“just as good” as ‘Milk of Magnesia.’ 

Obtainable everywhere. 

‘Milk of Magnesia’ 1/3 and 2/6 (Treble Size) 
Also * Milk of Magnesia ’ Tablets 6d., 1/-, 
2/- and 3/6. 


‘ MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 


■ Milk of Magnesia * is the trade mark of 
Phillips * Preparation of Magnesia. ' 


A Book 
of 

Jolly 

Things 

YOU 

Can 

Knit! 


You can make a “pixie” hood for yourself, a 
scarf or shawl, a “ Dusky Sue ” tea-cosy, and 
“Bunny” bedroom slippers, etc., with the help 
of this book. 

BESTWSf KNITTING 
BY YOUNG FOLK 

KNITTING BOOK No. 51 

at all Xcicsauenls and Bookstalls, or 7<I post 
free. (Home or Abroad) from BEST WAY, Hear 
Alley, Vanituidon Street, London, E.VA. 
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I You Who Know I 

I The CN... | 

| • i . need not be told that it is a paper which I 

| deals with all the news that really matters ... | 

| that the sensational and the sordid have no place in § 

| its pages . . . that the boy or girl, or the man § 

| or woman, who reads the CN regularly stands out | 

| above the crowd as well-informed concerning the I 

| affairs of the w’orld today. | 

| KNOWING this, would you not wish to introduce | 

| the paper to a good friend? Please pass this | 

| copy on when you have finished with it and show § 

| your friend the Order Form below, which should § 

| be filled in and handed to a newsagent. = 


ORDER FORM 


To 


Newsagent 


Please deliver THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER every 
Thursday until further notice to the following address: 


Date 


Signature 


= If no newsagent is available the C N can be delivered at any address in H 

H the world for lisa year. Please send a cheque or postal order to The H 

= Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. = 
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6 d 


THE 

LITTLE FOLKS 
HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children) 

is Maintained by 
Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911 over 6,000 children 
from London’s poorest areas have received the benefits of 
skilled medical and nursing treatment. 


<( 




( Eight Pounds a Day 
Just Pays Our Way 

-BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND! 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW TO— The Secretary, 
The Little Folks Home Fund, The Queen’s Hospital for Children' 
Hackney Road, E.2. 



REALLY ARE SARDINES! 


Ask for them and 
get the best. 



How TO KEEP 

Children’s Hair Lovely! 

Mothers are now working the same miracles 
for their children’s hair that they have found 
are so easily performed for their own — 
with ‘ Danderine.’ 

Natural curl is accentuated. A child’s hair 
is easily “trained” and kept orderly, clean 
and sparkling. A few drops of this fragrant 
liquid sprinkled on the brush each time the 
hair is arranged. That is all that’s needed. 
Waves “ set ” with ‘ Danderine ’ last longer 
and look nicer. Thicker, more luxuriant 
hair will follow for every member when 
• Danderine ’ becomes a regular habit with 
your family. It helps to check falling hair, 
dissolves dandruff and gives dull, brittle hair 
new life and lustre. 

Of Chemists and Stores 1/3, 2/6 and 4/6. 

‘Danderine 

FOR THE HAIR 


All enquiries concerning advertisement space 
in this publication should be addressed to: 
The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4, 


BREAKFAST-TIME 

and breakfast do not always coincide in very poor 
homes in Hast London. Please help us to give !52,000 
hungry children a good free breakfast this winter. 

★ The cost is 3d. each. £1 pays for 80. 

Ji.S .V.P. lo R ev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 

EAST END MISSION, 

Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1 


STAMP ALBUM 
PRICES 

REDUCED ! 

Nine of the World’s Most Popular Stamp 
Albums — all from Stanley Gibbons—are 
now cheaper to buy, although size, quality, 
contents, etc., are all exactly as before. 
Once again STANLEY GIBBONS leads the 
field in giving you Better Value for money 
in Stamp Albums. Remember, always use 
a STANLEY GIBBONS Album — they arc 
the best, and now even cheaper. 

The NINE ALBUMS with REDUCED 
PRICES are: 

STRAND, 4/6, 5/- and 6/- 
VICEROY, 7/6 and 10/- 

CENTURI0N, 10/- and 12/6 
SIMPLEX Junior, 3/9 

SIMPLEX Medium, 51- 

See these albums at your local booksellers or 
dealers or write for FREE list of Stanley Gibbons’ 
Albums to: 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD., 

Department 107, 391 S7RAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered ever}' week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Bpok Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Laurent of a London Lark 
"I'HE sky-signs were flashing away 
Ana lighting the sky with each 
ray. . 

Said a lark, “ I can’t wait 
To have breakfast; I’m late,” 
For she foolishly thought it was 
day! 


In the Countryside Now 



Can You Read These ? 

JJere are three sentences 
formed of words, letters, 
and figures. Can you read 
them ? 

ICT 3 RYY 2 cat 2 lTVUCh 4O. 
Take care ucccbbb. 

If your nmeccu run ur caught. 

Answer next week 

Addition by Subtraction 

\Y hat English word of seven 
Tetters has just eight left 
after taking two away ? 

Freight. Take fr away, and 
eight remain. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening Jupiter, is in the 
west, Saturn in the south¬ 
west, and 
Uranus in the 
isouth. In the 
[ morning Venus 
and Mars are 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
moon as it may 
be seen at eight o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, February 14. 

Queer Things About Numbers 

0°d numbers added together, 
beginning from i and 
leaving out none, always give 
a square number, thus : 

x and 3 make 4, or the 
square of 2. 

1, 3 and 5 make 9, or the 
square of 3. 

1, 3, 5 and 7 make 16, or 
the square of 4. 

I, 3, 5, 7 and 9 make 25, or 
the square of 5 : and so on. 

An uninterrupted sum of 
cubes beginning from 1 is 
always a square number, thus: 

1 and 8 (2 X 2 x 2) make 
9, or the square of 3. 

1, 8 and 27 (3X3X3) 
make 36, or the square of 0. 

1, 8, 27 and 64 (4 x 4 X 4) 
make 160, or the square of 10 : 
and so on. 

Grandmother’s Present 

Try how quickly you can say’ 
this. 

My grandmother sent me a 
new-fashioned three-cornered 
cambric country-cut hand¬ 
kerchief. Not an old-fashioned 
three-cornered cambric coun¬ 
try-cut handkerchief, but a 
new-fashioned three-cornered 
cambric country-cut hand¬ 
kerchief. 


Oa lakes, merits .and 
ornamental coalfeYs lae may 
see flocks of coild dock, 
coaspicaoas amon^tUem 
bai'nd ttia Teal. Tnfs cha rmiod/ 
bird ts our smo'lssy AiM\\ 
duck.beiad only 
J4- i nckes Jon 




The Lettered 4 
Torfrix, a pretty ' 1 
little raoth,(<; ‘ 

to be found b/ , 
examining free |.‘ 
Trunks Carefully, I 
Here if conceolslj 
if%elf against" 
o background 
of many-colourec 
I ichen. 



Whare the born, has' been 
nibbled from fne trunk of a 
frea.close to the around,ye 
shall, if oe keep perfectly srfll 
and quieT.sea the Bank Vole. 
* a -shy 

' little 

; rodent 



The laughing cry of the Green 
Woodpeckar caiIi be heard this 
month .especially before rain. 
A beautiful ^reen bird uiitha 
red head. if feeds mostly oa 
ants raiding the heaps and 
licking up ants and larvae 
with irk long 
yA Tongue. 



What Happened on Your Birthday 
Feb. 12. Abraham Lincoln 

born.1809 

13. Benvenuto Cellini died 1571 

14. Battle of St Vincent . 1797 

15. Galileo born . . . . 1564 

16. Elisha Kent Kane, Arctic 

explorer, died . . ,. 1S57. 

17. Giordano Bruno burned 

in Rome .... 1600 
IS. Martin Luther died . . 1546 

Jumbled Proverbs 

JTacii of the following lines of 
letters when properly ar¬ 
ranged will form a well-known 
proverb : > 

AEEGGIIILLMNNNOOOORRSSSS- 

TT. 

LIDSEEEEBOOOTTTCAAKRRRFF- 

FHHG. 

AAADDEEFIIIMMNNNOORTTTW. 

AADEGGHIILLI.LNOORSSTTTTT. 

A liswcr next week 

The Morning Bath 

11-I 


I* 


Poser 

a century-plant flower 
lives a day, how long does 
an olive ? 


Ici on Parle Francks 




You mustn’t think because it’s 
cold 

My icy plunge I’m shirking. 

I’m generally bold as bold : 

Still, I hope the geyser’s working !. 


La neiga La luge La glace 
• snow toboggan ice 
Jacko a fabrique une belle luge 
et s’est amuse sur la glace ct Sim¬ 
la neige. 

Jacko made a fine toboggan and 
enjoyed himself on the ice and <xo. 

Rhyming Puzzle 

Qan you tell me a word that 
rhymes with strong ? 

Does it resemble a bell-rope ? 

No, for it’s not- 

Would it do for an entertain¬ 
ment ? 

No, for it’s not a- 

Is it a sound of warning : 

No, it is not a-- 

Has it aught to do with a hay¬ 
fork ? 

No, it is not a -- 

Is it mine, can I keep it for 
ever ? 

No, for it doesn’t —— 

Is it a lot of people ? 

No, it is not a- 

Would it do to tie up a dog 
with ? 

No, it is not a - 

Is it my guessing that’s hope¬ 
less ? 

Yes, that is it, for it’s- 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Peter Pack’s Fun Fair 

Rhyme—A little blackie in Tennessee 
longs to be on the sea. 

Glass Trick—Roll the’ paper up to¬ 
wards the glass. Do it slowly and care¬ 
fully and the paper will then push the 
glass on to the table. 



Asterisks among the chics indicate abbreviations. Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1. Quick to act. 
6 . One of a useful band of 26 . 10. It 
must be cold for this to form. 11, To 
be bound to pay. 13. Arid. 14. A 
hollow deep vessel. 15. This root will 
bring tears to your eyes. 17. Wrath. 

19. Heat is needed to form this. 
21. Made of oats. 23. Consequently. 
26. Lieutenant.* . 28. A single thing. 
29. A busy insect. 30. To perform. 
"31. Neat. 33. A curved line. 35. To 
incite to action. 37. A judge , and 
priest of Israel. 88. Long narrow slips 
of wood. 40. Royal Automobile Club.* 

41. To restore to former freshness. 

42. Mode of expression. 

Reading Down. 2. An uproar. 
3. A musical composition for eight 
parts. 4. Myself. 5. Twenty hundred¬ 
weights. 6. The lion. 7. Territorial 
Decoration.* 8. Commonplace. 9. This 
journey or circuit of a court is also 
an explorer’s name. 12. A telegram. 
14. The Book of Psalms. 15. An 
augury. 16. Midday. 18. To compel. . 

20. A sailor’s hail. 22. Music, painting, 
sculpture, and so on. 24. Actually 
existing. 25. Truth. 27. This with 
others forms a roof covering, 30. A* 
kind of face. 32. Noise. 34. A rodent. 
36. To persevere. 38. Compass point.* 
39. Steamship.* 


Five-Minute Story 

In the Wind 

T he wind was so strong it 
blew Basil all the way to 
(School, and when he went 
home he had hard work to 
battle against it. 

“ Do let me take my new 
kite np on the "heath,” he 
begged his mother. 

“ I am afraid the wind is 
too high, but you can try,” 
she smiled. 

So after tea off he went. 
There was quite a gale blow¬ 
ing, and when Basil reached 
the heath he was glad to 
lean with his back against it 
while he prepared the kite. 

Such hard work he had 
getting it into the air. Gusts 
of wind tossed it this way and 
that, twisted it about, and 
smacked it to the ground. 
He began to think it would 
be time to go home before it 
rose at all. 

Suddenly up it swept, 
splendid against the clouds. 
Basil teas proud. 

“ It’s quite the finest kite 
I have ever seen,” he told 
himself as he watched it sail 
along, with its tail streaming 
grandly behind. 

But, oh! just as things were 
going splendidly a fresh gust 
almost swept him off his 
feet. In an instant the string 
had snapped and his kite was 
tearing high over the heath. 

Away raced Basil after it'. 
Presently it drifted lower, 
till, just as things looked 
hopeful, it swept over the 
fence surrounding Farmer 
Kimmins’s land, and caught 
high in a pine tree, 

Basil was breathless. “ It 
will be torn to ribbons soon,” 
lie panted, and turned home¬ 
wards to beg his daddy to 
get permission to go inside 
and climb after it. 

He struggled along the 
■outside of the fence till it 
met the road. The farmer 
himself came driving along 
in his high dog-cart. 

He leaned down to Basil 
and shouted, “Run down 
to the cowman’s cottage for 
me, will you ? and tell him 
the fence is down round the 
lower meadow. The cattle 
will be out if he doesn’t 
attend to it.” 

Off struggled Basil. The 
cowman was sweeping leaves 
behind his cottage. He 
thanked Basil and was glad 
to have had the warning. 

Slowly Basil turned home¬ 
wards. “ It’s too dark for 
Daddy to climb a tree now,” 
he decided, as he passed close 
to the pines. 

A queer noise sounded 
through the wind. Flip, flap ! 
it went, over and over again. 

What could it be ? Basil 
turned his head. There on 
the fence dangled his fine 
new kite, blown down again, 
and none the worse for its 
adventure 1 


IS THAT ‘MAKE-UP* 
ON 

MILADY’S TEETH? 


No—that almost artificial whiteness is 
probably due to a certain brand cf mag¬ 
nesia that turns the dingiest teeth whilst 
It has been found that ‘ Milk of Magnesia * 
by its chemistry in the mouth removes the 
acid stains so many have on their teeth—- 
especially hard smokers. 

Get for yourself the dentifrice that 
contains * Milk of Magnesia,' and watch 
your teeth whiten day by day until they 
are a natural white—and stay that way. 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, containing 75% 

' Milk of Magnesia,’ will do this every time. 

Dentists have been advocating this new. 
type of dentifrice to their clients. Not 
because of its remarkable whitening action, 
but for its amazing effect on acid mouth. 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia has been found 
the most effective neutralizer of the mouth 
acids which cause cavities, and cause 
carefully-filled cavities to fall away from 
the filling. Even tartar does not form when 
‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ keeps the mouth alka¬ 
line ; teeth are as clean and smooth at the 
gumline as on polished surfaces. 

• Phillips’ Dental Magnesia will absolutely 
correct any acid condition of the mouth. 
But it’s the amazing whitening properties 
that won such a large portion of the populace 
to this new type of dentifrice. Women are 
particularly partial to it, because noticeably 
white teeth are a beauty asset. The words 
‘ Milk of Magnesia ' referred to by the writer 
of this article constitute the trade mark 
distinguishing Phillips’ preparation of Mag¬ 
nesia as originally prepared by The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. To obtain the 
dentifrice recommended ask for Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia. Obtainable everywhere 
at 6d., 10|d., 1/6 a tube. 


FREE 


250 Rare Stamps 
to be given away jr f 
each catalogued y 

With a limited number of purchases amounting to 2,- 
or over, we are presenting a rare stamp catalogued at 
5/-. We are making this free offer to prove the 
phenomenal value we give, so write at once for 
our comfcrehens/ve approval sheets (sending 
I id. to cover postage). Also forge illustrated 
price lists of sets and single stamps . This 
offer is open only until Feb. 28th (except to 
overseas enquiries), so do not delay 1 
Do you receive our monthly list of sets and special 
offers ? It will be gladly sent post free to serious 
collectors. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

DEPT. 302, SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON,E.9. 
mmMMSxmMM ESTABLISHED 1880. BBWBM 
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Bertie Bassett's Viar 



IN CARTONS 2J 3 D & 6* 

Also 3°Qtr.lb. loose. 
Of ali good Confectioners 


BASSETTS 

ORIGINAL 

LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Thursday l>y the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleet way House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices : Tallin 
House. Tallis Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates every¬ 
where. Us a year ; 5s Gd for six months. It can also be obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Cordon <fc Gotcli, Ltd ; and for South Africa: Outral News Agencv, Ltd. February 11, 1939- 
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